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THE PARTY OF REACTION 


By EUGENI 
Onc 


more, it seems, 


LAWRENCE 


that party 


of 


reactior 


and of decay which has so often been beaten 
down by the arms or the votes of the American 


peopl is encouraging it 
meditates a fresh assault 


the defenses of the Union 


education and deery the 
teacher, who have b 

come noted for their e1 

mity to free speech and 
a free press, who ha 

borrowed their political 
notions from the worst 
forms of European aris- 
tocracy, or their concep 
tions of political honesty 
from papal Rome, have 
united in a daring effort 
to grasp the control of 
the republic. ‘The new 
party the party of re 

action—which cheers on 
the leaders of the Cin 
cmnati 
awaits its Opportunity to 
Union 
from power, is composed 
of the clement 
that were crushed by the 
statesmanship of Lin 
COLN and the victories 
of GRANT We have 
from the South a general 
uprising in favor of the 
new movement The 
rebel press, flushed with 
unlooked-for hopes cel. 
ebrates its patriots of 


gathering, and 


drive the nen 


same 


Cincinnati The men 
who were accustomed in 
their youth to harry 


rs and hoot 
down fugitive slaves, and 
in their manhood fought 
behind the walls of Vi 

burg or in the swamps of 


school-mast« 


Georgia; who, since the 
war, have found ampk 
leisure to burn 
houses in Mississippi and 
inflict tortures 
upon Innocent ( jlo ed 
men and 


SC hool 
horrible 


omen m the 
Carolinas who ha 
made the South no safe 
place for the love rs ot 
freedom and union, 
relied upon as the firm 
friends of the new party 
And we are told that this 
is a proof of their late re 
pentance ; are asked not 
only to condone their 
crimes, but to intrust 
their leaders with th 
control of the nation! 
But still more danger 
ous to the cause of prog 
ress would be the suprem 
acy of that uncultivated 
and impulsive portion 
of the community upon 
which the opposition par- 
ty must chiefly rely in 
the elections 7 of , the 
North. 
that the 


It is well known 
Irish Catholics 
have been the most vig 
orous opponents of the 
administration From 
their press have « 
bitterest 


ome the 
denunciations, 
the coarsest calumnies, 
that have been heaped 
upon its leaders. lo 
save their own criminals 
n New York they have 
covered wise and pru 
dent men with a cloud 
of defamation. Their 
hostility to the school-hot 


morality of European cs 
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Catholic Tels mh. of ( 


gan of that Roman Ca 


elf with new | 


upon the inte 


holm 


nd 
ity and 


All those who hate 


‘im 
to 


the countrs 
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of 





ise and the teacher has 
been scarcely less injurious to the cause of good 
morals than that of the Southern Democracy 
heir rule in the city of New York has been 
marked by all the dishonesty and the gross im 


apitals. Yet 


incinnati, the 
tholic faction 


from this 


have come the warmest congratulations to 
e leaders of the opposition movement. ‘The 
chief o1 
which is 


GRANT 


Act of Congress, 


violent in it 


is the first to 


nite ander the 
irom 
of misrule unde 
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ention 


Cincinnati Con ‘The only wise 
se open to it the Democratic party—ex 
May %) this organ of infallibility, ‘* will 


lead of Gree.ey in reliev 
the horrors of four vea 
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iper might be easily recl 
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CHERRIES RIPE. 


oned up which are willing to join with their as- 
sault upon the public schools an assault upon the 
administration ; 


which hope by the overthrow of 
to be enabled to check the advance of 
education, and hold their unhappy people in a 


willing bondage of ignorance and moral decay 


many German supporters. 


Ihe party of reaction will not } obably att: 


ideal crimes which his vigorous fancy attribu 


louched by the elo- 
quence of Senator Scuurz, and alarmed by the 
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Mr. GREELEY had succeeded in »btaining peace ] 


upon the dishonoravle conditions which he then 
suggt sted that he, 


g it least, was not unwilling to 
accept, miserable indeed would have beet the 
fate of that oppressed people who are now the 
equals of their former masters in civil rights 
their superiors in devotion to the common wel 
fare. Nor has the cry ot 
tered with more ludicrous insincerity than in 
the opposigien movement Never did evil spi 
its assume more awkwardly the guise of angels 
of light. The enemies of education, of prog 
ress, of good morals in the North, unite with 
their 
the conduct of honest 
the Union party the vices by whi h they chem 


reform ever been ut 


natural allies in the South to denounce 
men, and attribute to 
selves once fell! Decayed-and desperate rebels 
assume the part of reformers ; the men who have 
robbed the treasury of New York, and who are 
the Romish pre 

} 


still at large, join in the ery; 


nlarges upon the decay of public morals 


ri even 
the Jesuitical journals of Germany and France 
lend aid to their brethren in America, celebrate 
und declaim against the ad 
‘*rabble rout” has Mr 


GREELEY consented to become the leader It 


its new retorme! 


ministration. Of sucha 


is related that the ancient conjurers were often 
torn to pieces by the evil spirits they had evoked 
by the 


who ventures into the motley 


ir spells: it is plain that any honest man 
crowd of the oppo 
An opposition 


would be the victim, if he was not the 


sition will be in serious danger 


President 
accom} lice, of his followers On the one side 
he would be assailed by the fierce clamor of the 
Romish faction for the destruction of popular 
education ; on the other by the secret or open 
plots of his rebel allies against the Union men 
and the colored population of the South 

For four 
Union party and of President Grant, the nation 


The dangerous 


vears, under the rule of the great 


has known unexampled repose. 
consequences of the suppressed rebellion are 
burned 


slowly passing away The men who 


school-houses in Mississippi, or who tortured 
innocent citizens in the Carolinas, have been re 
strained ; the Southern States are being: opened 
knowledge; an honest 
stration Nas reduced tax 


to immigration and to 
and economical admini 
ation, revived credit, and spread unprecedented 
prosperity lhe military 
force has been diminished beyond example ; the 


from ocean to ocean 


American Union is the teacher of peace In 
stead of wild visions 
litical agitation, or of dangerous combinations 


of foreign conquest, of po 
of decaying factions, the minds of sensible men 
seem turning to the only questions of 
portance 
to eradicate the causes of political and moral de 


real im 
how to educate the whole people, how 
cay. Under the administration of President 
CARANT every sincere movement toward reform 
has been suict essfully fostered, for he avows him 
anxicus only to consult the wishes 
And the great 


party of progress—will once 


self a learner, 
and the welfare of the people 
Union party—the 
more rally around their faithful servant, as they 
rallied to his aid at Vicksburg and Richmond, 
will continue for another term of office the pow 
er he has so well employed, and win for the na- 
tion four years more of rational reform. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


NOVEL é4éy CHARLES 


commenced a NEW 


READE, entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF 
THE Day 

{ , WILKIE CoLLins will also be 
mn ’ ( Vuenber of the MAGA 
VE. 

ia A Suhscrt ill be supplied with 


HARPER’S MAGAZIN} 


m the commencement 


CHARLES READ! ry,in the August Num 
1572, fof é I ime ending ith 
r, 13 ” EI NUMBEI 
FOR Fo D 


WHY “THE SOUTH” SUPPORTS 

MR. GREELEY. 

NE of the most common arguments in 
( favor of the election of Mr. GREELEY is 
that it will reconcile the South. It is time, 
we are told, that the war should be forgot- 
ten, and the people of the Southern States 
made to feel that they are brethren. Come, 
then, cries the Sage, let us clasp hands over 
into the 
White House! Simultaneously with this cry 
we see that BEAUREGARD, WADE HAMPTON 
RAPHAEL SEMMES, apd other well-known 
late Confederate chiefs declare for Mr. GreE- 
LEY. The Virginia Convention elects Firz 
Hueu Lee, BrRapLey JOHNSON, ROBERT 
OuLD,'’ JOHN B. BaLpwix, Tuomas S. Bo 
cock, and others 


the bloody chasm and lift me 


all of them censpicuous 
military and civil officers during the rebell 
ion—dlelegates to Baltimore. In the city of 
Baltimore the First Greeley Club of Mary- 
land Harry GIL- 
MORE, the leader of the rebel raid around that 
city, and Colonel YERGER, of most lamenta- 
ble fame in connection with the Georgia as- 
BERIAH MAGOFFIN, of 
tucky, who defied President LINCcoLN’s proc- 
lamation, pronounces for Mr. GREELEY; and 


is addressed by Colonel 


Ken- 


sassination. 


HARPER'S 


the story of “ Old Grimes,” and declares that, 
if it be in the hymn-book, it must be sung ; 
that Mr. GREELEY, nominated at Baltimore, 
must be suppgrted as the regular Democratic 
candidate, 

Now what we are all concerned to know 
is the significance of this Southern sup- 
port of Mr. GREELEY. 
support of these same persons, given to Mr. 
Seymour, who was then the regular Demo- 


Four years ago the 


cratic candidate, was the argument most 
strongly urged against him by Mr. GREELEY, 
the present Democratic candilate, If that 


support, then, was an argument against the 
success of the Democratic party, is it less so 
now? It was then said, as it is now, that 
the Republican policy toward the South was 
harsh and cruel, and that the success of the 
Democrats would be the earnest of fraterni 
ty and peace, and would reconcile the South. 
But in what way was it to do it? By re 


| storing to power the political party to which 


| support Mr. GREELEY 





the leaders of the rebellion had always be 
And that was the very reason why 
Mr. Seymour was defeated. The loyal 
American people did not believe that Demo 


longe d 


cratic success, or an Administration elected 
by Democrats, was the true method of con 
For they knew that a Democrat 
ic “conciliation of the South” meant the 
modification and repeal of the Republican 
policy. And in that they saw only confu- 
sion and danger. 

Is this situation changed because the 
candidate is different? Not at all. It is 
not fraternity, nor reconciliation, nor unity 
which the representative Southern leaders 


ciliation. 


desire. They wish power; and their way 
to power is the success of the Democratic 
party. The Southern support is given to 
Mr. GREELEY because he is the Democratic 
candidate, not because he represents an ab 
stract policy of fraternity and reconciliation. 
The speech of Governor VANCE shows the 
exact Southern position. He says that “the 
South,” meaning the late rebels, have an ear 
nest desire to forget the bitterness of the 
past, and that the Cincinnati Convention 
has proved that a large body of its former 
enemies are desirous of shaking hands; 
therefore, he says, the South will cheerfully 
if the Baltimore Con- 
Precisely. It is not 
Cincinnati, it is not GREELEY, it is not fra 
ternity, ete., it is the regular Democratic 
candidate, that they propose to support. 
If there three candidates in the 
tield——General GRANT, Mr. GreeLey, and a 
“straight” Democrat, regularly nominated 

does any body suppose that Governor 
VaNcE and Wapre HamprTon and BEerRIAH 
MAGOFFIN and Harry GILMORE and YERGER 
and BEAUREGARD and RAPHAEL SEMMES, or 
those whose sentiments they represent, 
would vote for Greetey and Republican 
fraternity and reconciliation rather than for 
the “ straight” Democrat ? 

Let us look at facts, not sentimental theo 
ries. The desire of “the South”’—in Gov- 
ernor VANCE’S sense is to shake hands 
with the loyal North by securing a Demo 
cratic return to power, because the Demo- 
cratic party opposed the war and the settle 
ments of the war, and while it “acquiesces,” 
does not believe. 

Mr. WAbE Hampton, for instance, has al- 
ways represented the most perilous element 
in this country. 


vention nominates him! 


were 


But he is a man of cour- 
age, character, and convictions. He has not 
changed since bis attendance upon the Tam 

many Convention in 1868, which nominated 
Horatio Seymour and FRANK Biatr. He 
supports Mr. Gree.ey in ’72 for the same 
reason that he supported Mr. Seymour in 
68; not because he is anxious for what is 
called reconciliation, but because he wishes 
power, And if it were otherwise, what then? 
If these gentlemen had abandoned their the 

ories of the government, had conquered the 
feelings of their defeat, and had ac quiesced 
in the settlement of the Union, do they rep 
resent influences which it is desirable to in 

troduce into the administration? Are they 
more devoted to the principles to which they 
yield than those who have always maintained 
them? Are they more likely to protect the 
colored citizen, to pay the debt honorably, 
to keep the peace with foreign powers, than 
the Republicans? In the minority they are 
valuable; in the majority they would be 
dangerous. 

The sectional aspect of our politics is de 
plored by every good citizen. But it is the 
result of circumstances for which we to-day 
are not responsible, and it is not to be reme- 
died arbitrarily, mechanically, or sentiment- 
ally. Reconciliation will not result from 
taking the control of the government from 
New England, the Middle States, and the 
Northwest, and giving it to the Southern 
and border States. The power must re- 
main where it is, because there the prin- 
ciples of the new Union are a living faith; 
and that power must be exercised with ex- 
act regard for “equal justice.” This must 
be demanded. But if it is not to be expect- 
ed of Republicans, who are intelligent and 


ex-Governor VANCE, of North Carolina, tells | believe in the” policy of equal rights, still 





| 
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less is it to be expected of Democrats, whose 
traditions despise equality. If there have 
been laws that seem hard, it is because in 
the presence of the great organized Demo 
cratic party at the North in alliance with 
“the South” the equality of all citizens 
could not otherwise be secured. The final 
defeat and dissolution of the Democratic 
party at this election will open the way 
for a perfect and friendly reconciliation 
For it will show “the South’—by which 
we mean a sentiment rather than any per 
sons—and nothing else can show it, that old 
“The South” 
as the present 
And therefore the 
success of that party, whether its candidate 
be Horack GREELEY or Governor VANCE, 
would merely open a vista of endless con 
fusion, doubt, and peril. 


things have passed away. 
will not believe it as long 
Democratic party exists. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Ir is the present policy of the New York 
Tribune, in its support of a Democratic can 
didate for the Presidency, te take the Demo 
cratic tone in speaking of reconstruction. It 
says that the chief offices in the Southern 
States “were the prizes of conquest that 
fell by right to the disbanded army, and the 
Southern people were to be treated as idiots 
and children who must be taken care of by 
their betters The reconstruction and dis 
franchisement laws had all been 
under similar principles. The educated 
and experienced men of the South had been 
carefully excluded from places of trust,” ete 

Now laws 
were, they were zealously supported by the 
Tribune ; and when, for his plain intention 
of thwarting the will of Congress in regard 
to the late rebel States, ANDREW JOHNSON 
was impeached, no paper in the country 


framed 


whatever the reconstruction 


was mere indecently clamorous for his con 
viction than the Tribune, which did not 
hesitate virtually to charge Senator Trum 
BULL with being bribed, sneered at Senator 
FESSENDEN, and compared Senator GRIMES, 
one of the justest and purest of men, to Ju 
DAS IscaRIoT receiving his thirty pieces. 
And last year, when the Ku-Klux laws, as 
they are called, were passed —laws of 
which “the South,” that is, the late rebel 
element, complains most bitterly—the edit 
or of the Tribune, Mr. Horack GREELEY, 
said: “I therefore, on every proper occa 
sion, advocated and justified the Ku-Klux 
act. I hold it especially desirable for the 
South; and if it does not prove strong 
enough to effect its purpose, I hope it will 
be made stronger and stronger.” And the 
Tribune in May, 1870, said of the same act: 
“The law applies only to Presidential and 
Congressional elections, though we heartily 
wish it could be made te apply to all others.” 
If the laws of which “the South” now com 
plains are harsh and cruel, they are, never- 
theless, laws for which, within its sphere, 
the New York Tribune is as responsible as 
Congress. 

The facts in regard to the reconstruction 
laws are well known. There were two the 
ories upon which they might have 
founded. The late rebels might have been 
authorized to reconstruct their States; or 
Congress might have decided who should 
vote, and under what conditions. The lat 
ter course was adopted, and for the reason 
that it was perfectly evident that the power, 
exclusively confided to the white population, 
would be abused. 


been 


Equal suffrage was a ne 
But there was nothing vindictive, 
cruel, or unjust in the laws as adopted. In 
deed, not the least glory of the Republican 
party is its settlement of the results of the 
war which it had so triumphantly conduct 
ed and closed. It is charged with the un 
happiness of much of the Southern section, 
but only 


cessity. 


as it was charged with deluging 
the South with blood. The responsibility 
of the war did not rest with the Republican 
party; nor is it guilty of the misfortunes 
that have followed. The black codes, the 
treachery of ANDREW JOHNSON, the danger 
ous attitude of the Democratic party at the 
North, taught the necessity of vigorous and 
radical measures. But they were never re 
vengeful; and as late as 1867 THADDEUS 
STEVENS exclaimed, despondingly, “The pun- 
ishment of traitors has been wholly ignored 
by a treacherous Executive and by a slug- 
gish Congress.” 

in that section 
criminally punished for a political offense ; 
the equal suffrage of which complaint is 
made was necessitated by the conduct of 
those who make the complaint ; the disfran 


There has been no man 


chisement of certain classes was temporary, 
and to-day, with the exception of a few 
scores of chief rebels who are ineligible to 
oftice—an exception which has always seem- 
ed to us unwise—the people in the Southern 
States are upon an absolute equality with 
those in the other 
There is no hostile feeling upon the part of 
tne Kepubiican party toward any class in 
the Southern States; but there is a very pro- 
found conviction that the highest welfare of 


parts of the country. 


[ Juny 20, 1879. 


every part of the country requires that the 
government should still remain under the 
control of those who saved it. Equality 
being secured, the great necessity of the 
Southern section is tranquillity and stability, 
that industry may revive and prosper. To 
this end, also, Republican success is essen 
tial. A Democratic victory would imperil 
not only the tranquillity and stability, but 
the equality also. 


RUNNING FOR LUCK. 

Ir is interesting to observe what a mere 
running for luck the GREELEY campaign is 
in the estimation of those who support that 
gentleman. They speak of him personally 
in a tone of badinage or derision which it is 
astounding that men should use of a candi 
date for 
President 


whom they propose to vote for 
“We'll sing him through, if it 
kills us,” says Governor VANCE, and that is 
the almost universal tone He gives his 
faith to those who fawn upon him to use 
him, says Mr. Samvur. Bowes, in the in 
terval of cheering for honest old Horacs 

‘Some of the worst men in the country have 
donned white hats, and are hurrahing lustily 
for GREELEY,” remarks the same gentleman, 
intent upon “ reform” and purity of adminis 
tration “Tt is true, also, within our own 
knowledge,” says the Cincinnati Commercial, 
which warmly supports Mr. GREELEY, “ that 
some of the worst men in this community, 
those who have lived and fattened upon pub 


lie plunder, and are notorious schemers to 


empty the pockets of the many into the 
hands of the few, are GREELEY men 
And Boss TWreED is a GREELEY man.’ The 


Commercial, however, does not agree with its 
ally, Mr. Bowes, that Mr. GreeLry will be 
controlled by the bosses jut could any 
thing be more comical than the grave as 
sertion that reform is sure, or in the least 
degree probable, from a party which attracts 
such elements? 

Governor RANDOLPH, of New Jersey 


who has been the leader of the anti 


also, 
CREI 
LEY Democracy in this neighborhood, has 
given us his theory of Mr. GREELEY and the 
movement. The Democratic stampede hay 
ing become irresistible, Governor RANDOLPH 
joins it, and says that if the Democratic 
party can win with Mr. GREELEY, it is, in 
done T he 


deed, absurd, but it must be 


Governor alludes, as all Democratic orators 
are obliged to do, to St. PAUL and his con 
version ; but he thinks that GreeLry, nom- 
Demo 


cratic candidate, and if elected, he may, ir 


inated at Baltimore, is the regular 


deed, have the place, but the power will be 
with those who elect him—that is, the Dem 
ocratic party. And at last the Sage him 
self, who some months ago prepared himself 
for nomination by saying that his paper had 
that is, a Re 


now writes that, if 


ceased to be a party organ 
publican party organ 
elected, he will treat all who support him 
alike, “not asking whether they had been in 
the past Republicans or Democrats.” The 
only credential in the GREELEY civil service 
will be Greeleyism. 

This movement, so interpreted, so com 
posed, is offered to the American people as a 
regeneration and elevation of the govern 
ment. If we ask why those who describe 
the GREELEY partisans in the 
we have 
are told 


manner that 
cited support their candidate, we 
that 
also. Is that an 


there are GRANT scalawags 


answer? Suppose that 


there is somewhere a dull preacher who 
puts the congregation to sleep. A reform 


party, with a fine flourish of phrases, brings 


in another incumbent, who not only puts 
the congregation to sleep, but to snoring 
‘Is this t?” asks 


somebody. doesn’t the old minis 


reform o7 
“Why! 
ter put every body to sleep too?” And that 


improve met 


is meant for a triumphant answer Or 
again, it is asked whether Governor RAN 
DOLPH is not right in saying that the ele« 
tion of Mr. GREELEY by the 


ty will be 


Democratic pat 


a Democratic succes 





will be more a reform now 
have been four years ago 


answered that the Democratic leaders ex 


pressly declare that what they chietly care 


for is not the success of their party, but 


peace and harmony and fraternity und econ 
omy and simplicity and purity and virtue in 
general, and that to obtain these excellent 
things they are willing to take a ¢ undidate 
who was formerly opposed to them. What 
There was a time 
h 


a heavenly disposition ! 
when the Sage of Chappaqua, hearing su 
a reply, would have mildly obser ved, “ You 


lie, vou villains! you lie! 
The GREELEY party is composed of various 
elements. chief of which is the Democracy 


I ach 1s intent upon ifs own object and they 
all agree in nothing but the effort to defeat 


under the ery of reform. 


The reform is begun, and its character 1Jus- 


General GRANT 
trated by the most reckless and absurd slan- 
ders upon the President and every body who 

| supports him. Even a man and a Repub- 

lican like Judge Hoar is not safe from the 


| deliberate misrepresentation of }REE- 
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who has got nothing but his relations to recom- 
mend him.” : 

‘‘Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Viney, “‘ you 
seemed as pleased as could be about it. It's 
true, I wasn't at home; but Rosamond told me 
you hadn't a word to say against the engage- 
ment. And she has begun to buy in the best 
linen and cambric for her under-clothing.” 

** Not by my will,” said Mr. Viney. ‘*I shall 
have enough to do this year, with an idle scamp 
f a son, without paying for wedding-clothes. 
The times are as tight as can be; 
being ruined; and I don’t believe Lydgate has 
got a farthing. I sha’n’t give my consent to 
their marrying. Let ‘em wait, as their elders 
have done before 'em.” 

** Rosamond will take it hard, Viney, and you 
know you ngver could bear to cross her.” 

**Yes, Icould. The sooner the engagement’s 
off the better. I don’t believe he'll ever make an 
income, the way he goes on. He makes enemies ; 
that’s all I hear of his making.” 

‘* But he stands very high with Mr. Bulstrode, 
my dear. ‘The marriage would please Aim, I 
should think.” 

** Please the deuce!” said Mr. Viney. ‘‘ Bul 
strode won't pay for their keep. And if Lydgate 
thinks I'm going to give money for them to set 
up housekeeping, he’s mistaken, that’s all. I 
expect I shall have to put down my horses soon. 
You'd better tell Rosy what I say.” 

This was a not infrequent procedure with Mr. 
Viney—to be rash in jovial assent, and on be- 
coming subsequently conscious that he had been 
rash, to employ others in making the offensive 
retractation. However, Mrs. Vincy, who never 
willingly opposed her husband, lost no time the 
next morning in letting Rosamond know what 
he had said. Rosamond, examining some mus 
lin-work, listened in silence, and at the end gave 
a certain turn of her graceful neck, of which 
only long experience could teach you that it 
meant perfect.obstinacy. 

** What do you say, my dear ?” said her moth 
er, with affectionate deference 

** Papa does not mean any thing of the kind,” 
said Rosamond, quite calmly. ‘* He has always 
said that he wished me to marry the man I loved. 
And I shall marry Mr. Lydgate. It 
weeks now since papa gave his consent. 
hope we shall have Mrs. Bretton’s house.” 

** Well, my dear, I shall leave you fo manage 
your papa. You always do manage every body. 
But if we ever go and get damask, Sadler's is the 
place—far better than Hopkins’s. Mrs. Bret- 
ton’s is very large, though. I should love you to 
have such a house; but it will take a great deal 
of furniture—carpeting and every thing, besides 
plate and glass. And you hear, your papa says 
he will give no money. Do you think Mr, Lyd 
gate expects it?” 

** You can not imagine that I should ask him, 
mamma, Of course he understands his own af- 
fairs 
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** But he may have been looking for money, 
my deer, and we all thought of your having a 
pretty legacy as well as Fred; and 
thing is so dreadful—there’s no pleasure in 
thinking of any thing, with that poor boy disap- 
pointed as he is.” 

**That has nothing to do with my marriage, 
mamma. Fred must leave off being idle. I 
am going up stairs to take this work to Miss Mor- 
gan: she does the open hemming very well. 
Mary Garth might do some work for me now, I 
should think. Her sewing is exquisite; it is the 
nicest thing I know abovt Mary. I should so 
like to have all my cambric frilling double 
hemmed. And it takes a long time.” 

Mrs. Vincy’s belief that Rosamond could 
manage her papa was well founded. Apart 
from his dinners and his coursing, Mr. Vincy, 
blustering as he was, had as little of his own 
way as if he had been a prime minister: the 
force of circumstances was easily too much for 
him, as it is for most pleasure-loving florid men ; 
and tae circumstance called Rosamond was par- 
ticularly forcible by means of that mild persist- 
ence which, as we know, enables a white soft 
living substance to make its way in spite of op- 
posing rock. Papa was not a rock: he had no 
other fixity than that fixity of alternating im- 
puises sometimes called habit, and this was alto 
gether unfavorable to his taking the only decisive 
line of conduct in relation to his daughter's en 
gagement—namely, to inquire theroughly into 
Lydgate's circumstances, declare his own inabil 
ity to furnish money, and forbid alike either a 
speedy marriage or an engagement which must 
be too lengthy. ‘That seems very simple and 
easy in the statement; but a disagreeable re 
solve formed in the chill hours of the morning 
had as many conditions against it as the early 
frost, and rarely persisted under the warming in- 
fluences of the day. The indirect though em 
phatic expression of opinion to which Mr. Vincy 
was prone suffered much restraint in this case: 
Lydgate was a proud man, toward whom in 
nuendoes were obviously unsafe, and throwing 
his hat on the floor was out of the question. 
Mr. Vincy was a little in awe of him, a little 
vain that he wanted to marry Rosamond, a little 
indisposed to raise a question of money in which 
his own position was not advantageous, a little 
afraid of being worsted in dialogue with a man 
better educated and more highly bred than him 
self, and a little afraid of doing what his daugh 
ter would not like. The part Mr. Vincy pre 
ferred playing was that of the generous host 
whom nobody criticises. In the earlier half of 
the day there was business to hinder any formal 
communication of an adverse resolve; in the 
later there was dinner, wine, whist, and general 
Satisfaction. And in the mean while the hours 
were each leaving their little deposit and grad- 
wally forming the final reason for inaction, name- 
ly, that detion was too late. 

The accepted lover spent most of his evenings 
in Lowick Gate, and a love-making not at all 
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dependent on money advances from fathers-in- 
law, or prospective income from a profession, 
went on flourishingly under Mr. Vincy’s own 
Young love-making—that gossamer web! 
Even the points it clings to—the things whence 
its subtile interlacings are swung—are scarcely 
perceptible: momentary touches of finger-tips, 
meetings of rays from blue and dark orbs, un- 
finished phrases, lightest changes of cheek and 
lip, faintest tremors. ‘The web itself is made of 
spontaneous beliefs and indefinable joys, yearn- 
ings of one life toward another, visions of com- 
pleteness, indefinite trust. And Lydgate fell to 
spinning that web from his inward self with won- 
derful rapidity, in spite of experience supposed 
to be finished off with the drama of Laure—in 
spite, too, of medicine and biology; for the in- 
spection of macerated muscle or of eyes present 
ed in a dish (like Santa Lucia’s), and other in 
cidents of scientific inquiry, are observed to be 
less incompatible with poetic love than a native 
dullness or a lively addiction to the lowest prose. 
As for Rosamond, she was in the water-lily’s ex- 
panding wonderment at its own fuller life, and 
she too was spinning industriously at the mutual 
All this went on in the corner of the 
drawing-room where the piano stood, and subtile 
as it was, the light made it a sert of rainbow vis- 
ible to many observers besides Mr. Farebrother. 
The certainty that Miss Viney and Mr. Lydgate 
were engaged became general in Middlemarch 
without the aid of formal announcement. 

Aunt Bulstrode was again stirred to anxiety ; 
but this time she addressed herself to her broth- 
er, going to the warehouse expressly to avoid 
Mrs. Viney’s volatility. His replies were not 
satisfactory. 

‘* Walter, you never mean to tell me that you 
have allowed all this to go on without inquiry 
into Mr. Lydgate’s prospects?” said Mrs. Bul- 
strode, opening her eyes with wider gravity at 
her brother, who was in his peevish warehouse 
humor. ‘* Think of this girl brought up in lux- 
ury—in too worldly a way, I am sorry to say— 
what will she do on a small income ?” 

**Oh, confound it, Harriet! what can I do 
when men come into the town without any ask- 
ing ofmine? Did you shut your house up against 
Lydgate ? Bulstrode has pushed him forward 
more than any body. I never made any fuss 
about the young fellow. You should go and talk 
to your husband about it, not me.” 

** Well, really, Walter, how can Mr. Bulstrode 
be to blame? I am sure he did not wish for the 
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** Oh, if Bulstrode had not taken him by the 
hand, | should never have invited him.” 

**But you called him in to attend on Fred, 
and I am sure that was a mercy,” said Mrs. 
Bulstrode, losing her clew in the intricacies of 
the subject. 

** I don’t know about mercy ,” said Mr. Viney, 
testily. ‘‘I know I am worried more than I 
like with my family. I was a good brother to 
you, Harriet, before you married Bulstrode, and 
I must say he doesn't always show that friendly 
spirit toward your family that might have been 
expected of him.” Mr. Vincy was very little like 
a Jesuit, but no accomplished Jesuit could have 
turned a question more adroitly. Harriet had 
to defend her husband instead of blaming her 
brother, and the conversation ended at a point as 
far from the beginning as some recent sparring 
between the brothers-in-law at a vestry meeting. 

Mrs. Bulstrode did not repeat her brother's 
complaint to her husband, but in the evening she 
spoke to him of Lydgate and Rosamond. He 
did not share her warm interest, however; and 
only spoke with resignation of the risks attend- 
ant on the beginning of medical practice and the 
desirability of prudence. 

*“*T am sure we are bound to pray for that 
thoughtless girl—brought up as she has been,” 
said Mrs. Bulstrode, wishing to rouse her hus- 
band’s feelings. 

**'Truly, my dear,” said Mr. Bulstrode, assent- 
ingly. ‘*'Those who are not of this world can do 
little else to arrest the errors of the obstinately 
worldly. That is what we must accustom our- 
selves to recognize with regard to your brother's 
family. I could have wished that Mr. Lydgate 
had not entered into such a union; but my rela- 
tions with him are limited to that use of his gifts 
for God's purposes which is taught us by the di 
vine government under each dispensation.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode said no more, attributing some 
dissatisfaction which she felt to her own want of 
spirituality. She believed that her husband was 
one of those men whose memoirs should be writ- 
ten when they died. 

As to Lydgate himself, having been accepted, 
he was prepared to accept all the consequences 
which he believed himself to foresee with perfect 
clearness. Of course he must be married in a 
year—perhaps even in half a year. This was not 
what he had intended; but other schemes Would 
not be hindered: they would simply adjust them- 
selves anew. Marriage, of course, must be pre- 
pared for in the usual way. A house must be 
taken instead of the rooms he at present oceu- 
pied; and Lydgate, having heard Rosamond 
speak with admiration of old Mrs, Bretton’s 
house (situated in Lowick Gate), took notice 
when it fell vacant after the old lady's death, and 
immediately entered into treaty for it. 

He did this in an episodic way, very much as 
he gave orders to his tailor for every requisite of 
perfect dress, without any notion of being extrav- 
agant. On the contrary, he would have despised 
any ostentation of expense; his profession had 
familiarized him with all grades of poverty, and 
he cared much for those who suffered hardships. 
He would have behaved pertectly at a table where 
the sauce was served in a jug with the handle off, 
and he would have remembered nothing about a 
grand dinner except that a man was there who 
talked well. But it had never occurred to him 
that he should live in any other than what he 
would have called an ordinary way, with green 
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glasses for hock, and excellent waiting at table. 
In warming himself at French social theories he 
had brought away no smell of scorching. We 
may handle even extreme opinions with impunity 
while our furniture, our dinner-giving, and pref- 
erence for armorial bearings in our own case 
link us indissolubly with the established order. 
And Lydgate’s tendency was not toward extreme 
opinions: he would have liked no barefooted doc- 
trines, being particular about his boots: he was 
no radical in relation to any thing but medical 
reform and the prosecution of discovery. In the 
rest of practical life he walked by hereditary 
habit; half from that personal pride and unre- 
flecting egoism which I have already called com- 
monness, and half from that naiveté which be- 
longed to preoccupation with favorite ideas. 

Any inward debate Lydgate had as to the con- 
sequences of this engagement which had stolen 
upon him turned on the paucity of time rather 
than of money. Certainly, being in love and 
being expected continually by some one who al- 
ways turned out to be prettier than memory 
could represent her to be, did interfere with the 
diligent use of spare hours which might serve 
some ‘‘ plodding fellow of a German” to make 
the great, imminent discovery. ‘This was really 
an argument for not deferring the marriage too 
long, as he implied to Mr. Farebrother one day 
that the vicar came to his room with some pond 
products which he wanted to examine under a 
better microscope than his own, and, finding Lyd- 
gate’s tableful of apparatus and specimens in con- 
fusion, said, sarcastically, 

‘**Eros has degenerated; he began by intro- 
ducing order and harmony, and now he brings 
back chaos.” 

** Yes, at some stages,” said Lydgate, lifting 
his brows and smiling, while he began to arrange 
his microscope. ‘‘ But a better order will begin 
after.” 

** Soon ?” said the vicar. 

**T hope so, really. This unsettled state of 
affairs uses up the time, and when one has no- 
tions in science, every moment is an opportunity. 
I feel sure that marriage must b the best thing 
for a man who wants to work steadily. He has 
every thing at home then—no teasing with per- 
sonal speculations —he can get calmness and 
freedom.” 

**You are an enviable dog,” said the vicar, 
**to have such a prospect— Rosamond, calmness, 
and freedom all to your share. Here am I with 
nothing but my pipe and pond animalcules. 
Now are you ready ?” 

Lydgate did not mention to the vicar another 
reason he had for wishing to shorten the period 
of courtship. It was rather irritating to him, 
even with the wine of love in his veins, to be 
obliged to mingle so often with the family party 
at the Vincys’, and to enter so much into Middle- 
march gossip, protracted good cheer, whist-play- 
ing, and general futility. He had to be deferen- 
tial when Mr. Vincy decided questions with 
trenchant ignorance, especially as to those liq- 
uors which were the best inward pickle, preserv- 
ing you from the effects of bad air. Mrs. Vincy’s 
openness and simplicity were quite unstreaked 
with suspicion as to the subtile offense she might 
give to the taste of her intended son-in-law ; and 
altogether Lydgate had to confess to himself that 
he was descending a little in relation to Rosa- 
mond’s family. But that exquisite creature her- 
self suffered in the same sort of way: it was at 
least one delightful thought that in marrying her 
he could give her a much-needed transplanta- 
tion. 

**Dear!” he said to her one evening, in his 
gentlest tone, as he sat down by her and looked 
closely at her face— 

But I must first say that he had found her 
alone in the drawing-room, where the great old- 
fashioned window, almost as large as the side of 
the room, was opened to the summer scents of 
the garden at the back of the house. Her father 
and mother were gone to a party, and the rest 
were all out with the butterflies. 

** Dear! your eyelids are red.” 

** Are they?” said Rosamond. ‘I wonder 
why.” It was not in her nature to pour forth 
wishes or grievances. They only came forth 
gracefully on solicitation. 

** As if you could hide it from me!” said Lyd- 
gate, laying his hand tenderly on both of hers. 
** Don't I see a tiny drop on one of the lashes ? 
Things trouble you, and you don't tell me. 
That is unloving.” 

** Why should I tell you what you can not al- 
ter? ‘They are every-day things—perhaps they 
have been a little worse lately.” 

‘*Family annoyances. Don’t fear speaking. 
I guess them.” 

** Papa has been more irritable lately. Fred 
makes him angry, and this morning there was 
a fresh quarrel, because Fred threatens to throw 
his whole education away, and do something 
quite beneath him. And besides—’ 

Rosamond hesitated, and her cheeks were gath- 
ering a slight flush. Lydgate bad never seen 
her in trouble since the morning of their engage 
ment, and he had never felt so passionately to 
ward her as at this moment. He kissed the 
hesitating lips gently, as if to encourage them. 

**T feel that papa is not quite pleased about 
our engagement,” Rosamond continued, almost 
in a whisper; ‘‘and he said last night that he 
should certainly speak to you and say ‘t must be 
given up. 

“Will you give it up?” said Lydgate, with 
quick energy—almost angrily. 

“T never give up any thing that I choose to 
do,” said Rosamond, recovering her calmness at 
the touching of this cord 

**God bless you!” said Lydgate, kissing her 
again. This constaycy of purpose in the right 
place was adorable. He went on: 

** It is too late now for your father to say that 
our engagement must be given up. You are of 
age, and I claim you as mine. If any thing is 
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done to make you unhappy, that is a reason for 
hastening our marriage.” 

An unmistakable delight shone forth from the 
blue eyes that met his, and the radiance seemed 
to light up all his future with mild sunshine. 
Ideal happiness (of the kind known in the 
** Arabian Nights,” in which you are invited to 
step from the labor and discord of the street 
into a paradise where every thing is given you 
and nothing claimed) seemed to be an affair of 
a few weeks’ waiting, more or less. 

“* Why should we defer it?” he said, with ar 
dent insistence. ‘‘I have taken the house now - 
every thing else can soon be got ready—can ir 
not? You will not mind about new clothes, 
‘Those can be bought afterward.” 

** What original notions you clever men have!” 
said Rosamond, dimpling with more thorough 
laughter than usual at this humorous incongru 
ity. ‘* This is the first time I ever heard of 
wedding-clothes being bought after marriage.” 

‘** But you don’t mean to say you would insist 
on my waiting months for the sake of clothes ?” 
said Lydgate, half thinking that Rosamond was 
tormenting him prettily, and half fearing that 
she really shrank from speedy marriage. ‘‘ Re- 
member, we are looking forward to a better sort 
of happiness even than this—being continually 
together, independent of others, and ordering our 
lives as we will. Come, dear, tell me how soon 
you can be altogether mine.” 

There was a serious pleading in Lydgate’s 
tone, as if he felt that she would be injuring him 
by any fantastic delays. Rosamond became se- 
rious too, and slightly meditative; in fact, she 
was going through many intricacies of lace edg- 
ing and hosiery and petticoat-tucking, in order 
to give gn answer that would at least be approx- 
imative. 

**Six weeks would be ample—say so, Rosa- 
mond,” insisted Lydgate, releasing her hands, 
to put his arm gently round her. 

One little hand immediately went to pat her 
hair, while she gave her neck a meditative turn, 
and then said, seriously, 

‘** There would be the house-linen and the fur- 
niture to be prepared. Still, mamma could see 
to those while we were away.” 

“Yes, to be sure. We must be away a week 
or so.” y 

** Oh, more than that!” said Rosamond, ear- 
nestly. She was thinking of her evening dresses 
for the visit to Sir Godwin Lydgate’s, which she 
had long been secretly hoping for as a delightful 
employment of at least one quarter of the honey- 
moon, even if she deferred her introduction to 
the uncle who was a doctor of divinity (also a 
pleasing though sober kind of rank when sustain- 
ed by blood). She looked at her lover with some 
wondering remonstrance as she spoke, and he 
readily understood that she might wish to length- 
en the sweet time of double solitude. 

** Whatever you wish, my darling, when the 
day is fixed. But let us take a decided course, 
and put an end to any discomfort you may be 
suffering. Six weeks!—I am sure they would 
be ample.” 

**I could certainly hasten the work,” said 
Rosamond. ‘‘ Will you, then, mention it to 
papa?—I think it would be better to write to 
him.” She blushed and looked at him as the 
garden flowers look at us when we walk forth 
happily among them in the transcendent evening 
light: is there not a soul beyond utterance, half 
nymph, half child, in those delicate petals which 
glow and breathe about the centres of deep 
color ? 

He touched her ear and a little bit of neck 
under it with his lips, and they sat quite still 
for many minutes, which flowed by them like 
a small gurgling brook with the kisses of the 
sun upon it. Rosamond thought that no one 
could be more in love than she was; and Lyd 
gate thought that after all his wild mistakes and 
absurd credulity, he had found perfect wom- 
anhood — felt as if already breathed upon by 
exquisite wedded affection, such as would be be- 
stowed by an accomplished creature who ven- 
erated his high musings and momentous labors 
and would never interfere with them; who 
would create order in the home and accounts 
with still magic, yet keep her fingers ready to 
touch the lute and transform life into romance 
at any moment; who was instructed to the true 
womanly limit and not a hair- breadth beyond 
—docile, therefore, and ready to carry out be- 
hests which came from beyond that limit. It 
was plainer now than ever that his notion of re- 
maining much longer a bachelor had been a mis- 
take: marriage would not be an obstruction, but 
a furtherance. And happening the next day to 
accompany a patient to Brassing, he saw a din- 
ner-service there which struck him as so exactly 
the right thing that he bought it at once. It 
saved time to do these things just when you 
thought of them, and Lydgate hated ugly crock- 
ery. The dinner-service in question ex- 
pensive, but that might be in the nature of din- 
ner-services. Furnishing was necessarily ex- 
pensive ; but then it had to be done only once. 

** It must be lovely,” said Mrs. Viney, when 
Lydgate mentioned his purchase with some de- 
scriptive touches. ‘‘ Just what Rosy ought to 
have. I trust in Heaven it won't be broken!” 

‘*One must hire servants who will not break 
things,” (Certainly this was rea- 
soning with an imperfect vision of sequences 
But at that period there was no sort of reason- 
ing which had not been sanctioned by men of 
science. ) 

Of course it was not necessary to defer the 
mention of any thing to mamma, who did not 
readily take views that were not cheerful, and 
being a happy wife herself, had hardly any feel 
ing but pride in her danghter’s marriage. But 
Rosamond had good reasons for suggesting to 
Lydgate that papa should be appealed to in writ- 
ing. She prepared for the arrival of the letter 
by walking with her papa to the warehouse the 
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next morning, and telling him on the way that | It seemed mzgnificent to Rosamord to be | with the mon “Ta ha 
Mr. Lydgate wished to be married soon. able to speak so slightingly of a baronet’s fam away with money,” returr po . rte ‘ 
‘* Nonsense, my dear,” said Mr. Viney. ‘What | ly, and she felt much contentment in the pr in get your ticket yours “Oh 1 anid t - 
has he got to marry on? You'd much better give pect of being able to estimate them contemptu . a1 t the insult f | 
up the engagement. I've told you so pretty plain- ously on her own account h very red face she got her wn tick e : 
ly before this. What have y m had such an edu But mamma was near spoiling all a day « i. were | . fortuna “ x " | wes vw 
cation for, if you are to go and marry a poor man ? two later, by saying, ; 
It's a cruel thing for a father to see *I hope your uncle Sir Godwin will not look | ,, sey ngage ; pers 


‘*Mr. Lydgate is not poor, papa 





He a down on Rosy, Mr. Lydgat I should think - -s . nh , ; php 7 A t 
th - 

















Mr. Peacock’s practice, which, they say, is wor he would do something handsome A thousand t i 
sht or nine hundred a year or two can be nothing to a baronet flags 7 
‘Stuff and nonsense! What's buying a pra ‘* Mamma!” said Rosamond, blushing deeply stulat 
tice? He might as well buy next year's swal and Lydgate pitied her so much that he remair ~ . 
lows It ‘ll all slip through his fingers ed silent and went to the other end of the room al mu I rs I 
“On the contrary papa, he will increase the to examine a pri tcuriously. as if he had been ab Beats 
ctice See how he has been called in by the sent-minded Mamma had a little filial lectu -- 7 
yettams and Casaubons afterward, and was docile as usu But Rosa « 
‘| hope he knows I sha'n't give any thing— mond reflected that if any of those high-bred ~ “ - - . 
with this disappointment about Fred, and Parlia cousins who were bores should be induced to ab : ee . 
ment going to be dissolved, and machine-break visit Middlemarch, they would see many things But we . : 
ing every where, and an election coming on in her own family which might sho« k them tailed criticis 
‘*Dear papa! what can that have to do with | Hence it seemed desirable that Lydgate should | matter has been suff 
my marriage ?” by-and-by get some first-rate position elsewhere | cases with candor a 
‘* A pretty deal to do with it! We may all | than in Middlemarch; and this could hardly be | ™ Suff 
be ruined for what I know—the country’s in that | difficult in the case of a man who had a titled ased the aig: . 
state! Some say it's the end of the world, and | uncle and could make discoveries Lydgate, | % ™ 8 
be hanged if I don't think it looks like it. Any you perceive, had talked fervidly to Rosamond - : ; 
how, it's not a time for me to be drawing money | of his hopes as to the highest uses of his lif . new D sr ry of t fN , 
out of my business, and I should wish Lydgate | and had found it delightful to be listened to by a | , oat ewe <p 
to know that.” creature who would bring him the sweet further — Ser : + ~ ; “ 





‘*T am sure he expects nothing, papa And | ance of satisfying affection—beauty—repose paring a Directory is oo aie 




































































he has such very high connections: he is sure to ich help as our thoughts get from the summer | furnishes material for a 
rise in one way or another. He is eng in | sky and the flower-fringed meadows 
making scientific discoveries.” Lydg ate relied much on the psychological dif Certain employers of w I I 
Mr. Vincy was silent. ference between what for the sake of variety I | trying a xper t. Know . 
**T can not give up my only prospect of hap will call goose and gander: especially on the in ficulty there is in s 
piness, pepa. Mr. Lydgate is a gentleman. I | nate submissiveness of the g rose as beautifull: Or lations 4 gr 
could never love any one who was not a perfect | corresponding to the strength of the gander a oo ' “ 
gentleman. You would not like me to go into (me wn ! N m 
a consumption, as Arabella Hawley did. And ved W tt ring 
you know that I never change my mind. ACCIDENT OR DESIGN? . 2 
Again papa was silent. | , , a cn 
a Reus me, papa, that you will consent to A sury of twelve bachelors, whether old or | | ae _* 
what we wish. We shall never give each other | YOU"8, OF of the same number of maidens, sum H s have aj De ‘ 
up; and you know that you have always object- mones to answer the question whit h forms the | stood for visitors t a ’ 
ed to long courtships and late marriages.” title to the lower illustration on page 565, would, | ¢, ao dmnest } 
There was a little more urgency of this kind, without retiring to consider it in private, imme- | altered: the v . 
till Mr. Vincy said, ‘ Well, well, child, he must diately pronounce the verdict, ** Design The iiinan » fae 
write to me first before I can answer him and case admits of no argument; the student may hold 
Rosamond was certain that she had gained her | his hand Ovip's ** Art of Love,” but he never In Japan the marriag 8 very simy ‘ : — , 
point. | intended to read it there and then; it is brought man anda wot ‘ the « . HUMORS OI THE DAY. 
Mr. Vincy's answer consisted chiefly in a de out as a ruse to hide his real object; and the | thet “4 Divorce is 
mand that Lydgate should insure his life—a trees which the lady is sketching will never be - fe on “7 sa aie ape ae t . 
demand immediately conceded. ‘This was a de- completed, and she does not intend they shall, vk gra tN B senate ate 
lightfully reassuring idea supposing that Lydgate be, though commenced days ago, it may be, ices s.: ; - ey a 
died, but in the mean time not a self-supporting till that bashful youth who has daily watched | , . , : , 
idea. However, it seemed to make every thing the progress of the drawing has summoned up g G . ’ a 
comfortable about Rosamond’s marriage; and sufficient courage to request the fair artist's per 
the necessary purchases went on with much spit ESLSSIOR 80 CXAGERS her work, ‘There is no ** a The weather bureau is be -_ rat . - " 
it. Not without prudential considerations, how cident” here; it is altogether an affair mentally | predictions that an apy P . = 
ever. A bride (who is going to visit at a baronet’s prearranged on each side; and the artist, Mr erto 1 SOS Tepes ¢ , . we meal st 
must have a few first-rate pocket-handkerchiefs ; Pore, could never expect that any one who | pany will become w = . 4 
but beyond the absolutely necessary half dozen, looks at his pecture should think otherwise — t ‘TY . ‘ : Z H * 
Rosamond contented herself without the very Che title, however, is sufficiently suggestive not | . us 8 a aa al : . = 
highest style of embroidery and Valen jiennes to answer its purpose of telling the commence own & s. If ti a : . ~ 
Lydgate also, finding that his sum of eight hun ment of a love story ; the composition, a8 & | 6h, : * 
dred pounds had been consideral ly reduced since whole, is pretty, and the principals im it, saving A | h satura 8 " 
he had come to Middlemarch, restrained his in- | * little affectation of manner in both, which is | to be pla - : Sadieniinens = 
clination for some plate of an old pattern which almost inseparable from the sentiment, are cari tl p a emall 7 f 1s a 
was shown to him when he went into Kibble’s fully studied. ‘There is evidently neither read pu The silver is precipitate t { ‘ 5 
establishment at Brassing to buy forks and ing nor sketching going on; the thoughts of chet ul act most aut st ‘ 
spoons. He was too proud to set oo of he pre om h are centred in the other, and the eyes of . _ as | ull precipit : \ - 
supposed that Mr. Vincy would advance money | = lady watch every movement oF the gallant the slide sl cs : - 
to provide furniture ; and though, since it would he see if his next steps will bring him nearer to ews, called 6 ais) ; 
not be necessary to pay tor every thing at once, er. She is the most attractive object in the fror rv ae 7 . r a : a . . , , 2s 
some bills would be left standing over, he did | Picture, even viewed artistically, for the ure papain. : 
not waste time in conjecturing how much his peg gracefully posed, and her costume is well fl ed light 
father-in-law would give in the form of dowry, displayed. 
to make payment easy He was not going to do } The j = nt r, itis . A be an ex : - 
any thing extravagant, but the requisite things | HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP ss os J . . mern > Valle On a 
must be bought, and it would be bad economy to - , . neavy snows during the winter, the falls a a 
buy them of a poor quality All these matters Tue World's Peace Jubilee is over, but its echoes | ma nif nt than they ha n for t are ' : , 
were by the bve Lydg ute foresaw that science reverberate throngn thx and. Hence it is not t uae — e-Wate . 
. Sid to say that we delayed until the latter part of the fes = 
and his profession were the objects he should | tival before we took a trip to the “Hub” to see what Ss *} , =r D : 4 
alone pursue enthusiastically, but he could not | all the hubbub was about. Of course we chose the sel, her pr , ore \ 
imagine himself pursuing them such a home | most crowded of all the popular routes—doesn’t every new tria / on oe - “ 
as Wrench had—the doors all open, the oil-cloth | body? We thought so ength we succeeded it ‘ ‘ sa witness sins 5 - 
worn, the children in soiled pinafores, and lunch | obtaining seats or Bristol, and watched the swarn 
lingering in the form of bones, black-handled ing crowds with benevolent interest until supper-time 
knives, and willow pattern. But Wrench had a | ©me- Then came also the tug of war. To find ar W be pr t whit s not “ 
wretched lymphatic wife who made a mummy opening for a single person the stairs lead ® ta flower as it s ba 6 
of herself in-doors in a large shawl: and he must | © the supper-room req pexterity A I M me 
have altogether begun with an ill-chosen domes Sor our | we wy ” . cum a & wee Eke Sores o Gons that — . ‘ " 
tic apparatus oc ag phen - re aa 24 ut Sy — - -: —— ege = te with t sie , or . . - 
Rosamond, however, was on her side much tenet the lets. hat af sens a Nobody . <tey at later | de it ~ » on - “ te > 
occupied with conjectures, though her quick imi tempered, however; the band discoursed sweet mus Ble enameste thet . . ' - 
tative perception warned her against betraying | evening changed to night, and those who could fe “ - “ 6 a} 
them too crudely neither state-room, berth, nor cot were content to tressing aor 
*“*T shall like so much to know your family,’ stretch themselves on the floor. Not even the late " a” « 
she said one day, when the wedding-journey was | ®tTival in Boston, at half past nine, caused the good The recent report of the New ¥ Pris As . 
being discussed. ‘We might perhaps take a | Datured passengers to scold, though they were half | t gives interesting instances 
direction that would allow us to see them as we | {m™shed Hotels were besieged, and late breakfasts | agents of the association to prevent . = 
returned Which of your uncles do you like bear fash on that morning. A room at the hotel? Cer . ns cha . I ‘ : 
best ?” ‘ ¢ ¢ tainly not! The idea was preposterous! Was not young man of pr aly whe -_ 
‘“‘Oh—my uncle Godwin, I think. He is a | }.. oo kful enough to obtain even a chair in | high standing was charged with larce , . 
, ’ the parlors We were made thankful thus, and watch- tom-house officer It appear at t ff " 
good-natured old fellow ed the stream of incomers and outgoers. “Have you | friend wer board an English steams “ “ 
** You were constantly at his house at Qualling got your ticket 7” was the one query with which friend they had taken severa AsBeR ‘ _ 
ham, when you were a boy, were you not? I | greeted friend. But we trustfully started for the Jul the vessel they were s " . . 
should so like to see the old spot and every thing lee without any. We were conveyed thither “ in etyle walking hurriedly up the etr 
you were used to. Does he know you are going the styie being in “an old hay-cart,” as a little girl al suddenly paused a = 
to be married ? in our party appropriately called the lumbering, spring- | putt his hand , te . . 
*No.” said Lydgate, care . turt ¢ in a8 t ered vel which Boston prov i for t . . ¢ 7 
his chair and rubbing his | o oupent ay a, hear -- ~ c ter te; ' me 
‘**Do send him word of = . : . a : - ~ecuiaien . f : ,- 
dutiful nephew He will perhaps ash ft al Jenin rg g carts nspicuous w a , : os 
take me to Quallingham; and then you could inet ted } whe be . “ 
show me about the grounds, and | could imag ex perienc t matter of reser s - 
ine you there when you were a boy Kemem ed t ta " e tickets “ . . . 
ber, you see me in my home, just as it has been who marshaled « ‘ 4 the . . . ~ . 
since I was a child It is not fair that I should being early, no grea was I mn sacha . 
be so ignorant of yours But perhaps you | Sry in getting the important little pasteboards. O . . ' re _ oe 
would be a little ashamed of me I forgot that.’ casionally an unprotected female took her place in the ur arged with petit larceny—s . 
Lydgate smiled at her tenderly, and really ac — pl. office a ee — =o ° . kles ° = 
cey ted the suggestion that the proud pleasure of 9 ‘ — ate a” ~ ‘ a ath me . aes — ss I ae . - - “s hn ? -e b.. de pres L “ as = , 
showing so charming a bride was worth some am.” said one, in our hearing, to “ge tery wa ss wave entertained a bie : a . 
trouble And now he came to think of it, he Evidently on the impulse of the suennent Ghe eave her of) nee Seuneien a - et te . 
would like to see the old spots with Rosamond money into his hand: then a second thought coming her estimat S . mone 
**] will write to him, then, But my cousins | into her mind, she fancied she might be the vict eit ation ¢ a 4 a . 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AT the last session of Congress, just closed, 
an appropriation of $15,000 was made for the in 
troduction of salmon, shad, and other useful 
food fishes into such suitable rivers of the Unit- 
ed States as are at present without them; and 
the work was placed unéer the direction of the 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish 
eries, Professor SPENCER F. Barrp, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. As the first suggestion of 
this matter was made to Congress by the Amer- 
ican Fish-Culturists’ Association, a meeting of 
that body was held, at the request of Professor 
BarrD, for the purpose of considering the best 
method of carrying out the intention of Con- 
gress. This took place in Boston on the 13th 
of June, and was attended by the following 
State Commissioners: Dr. FLETCHER, of New 
Hampshire; Messrs. Reep and Dexter, of Rhode 
Island; and Mr. Brackett, of Massachusetts ; 
and by Dr. Stack, of New Jersey; Mr. Bowes, 
of Massachusetts; Mr. GeEorGe SHEPHERD Pace, 
of New York; and Mr. Livineston Stone, of 
New Hampshire—-members of the Fish-Cultur- 
ists’ Association. 

Reference was made during the meeting to the 
enterprise of Mr. CHARLEs G. ATKINS, of Maine, 
who is at present engaged in obtaining living 
salmon on the Penobscot River, and placing 
them in a large pond of one hundred and fifty 
acres, under his control, near Bucksport. Here 
they will be penned up until the end of October 
or the beginning of November, when their spawn 
will be ripe, and when the eggs will be collected 
and impregnated by what is called the dry proc 
ess. Afver this the adults will be let loose to 
find their way to the sea, and probably to re- 
turn again next year. The United States Com- 
missioner was advised to furnish means to Mr. 
Arxrys to enable him to extend his operations 
on the largest possible scale, so as to make sure 
of obtaining all the eggs that can be procured 
at such short notice on the Eastern coast. 

It was also thought expedient that some one 
should go to the Western coast, there to make 
arrangements for establishing a hatching-house 
on a large scale, so as to procure eggs of the 
Western varieties. 

In regard to shad, it was considered too late 
to do much in the Southern waters of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; but that there was still time to 
commence the experiment in the northern trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi River, as the eggs of the 
shad in the Hudson and Connecticut were then 
about ripening, and could be obtained in great 
quantity. It was proposed, therefore, to place 
many millions of these in a large number of 
the streams in question, and also to try the 
experiment of their introduction into the wa- 
ters of the great lakes. It is, of course, not cer- 
tain that the shad will be able to live in fresh- 
water the whole year round; but it is thought 
not improbable that they may find sustenance 
and protection in the deeper waters of the lakes 
during the winter, and may run up the rivers 
in the spring, as if from the ocean 








At its last session Congress made an appro 
priation of $75,000 for the continuation of Pro 
fessor HaAYDEN’s geological exploration of the 
Territories; and on the 15th of June the Pro 
fessor had already established his camp at Og 
den, Utah, preparatory to prosecuting his re 
searches. We hope to have it in our power 
from time to time to chronicle his movements, 
as well as those of other scientific parties in the 
West, and have every assurance that the present 
season will be marked by many important addi 
tions to our knowledge of the physical and nat- 
ural history of the central and western regions 
of the United States. 

The botanical department of the British Mu 
scum announces important additions to the 
herbarium during the year 1871. Among these 
were no less than 17,000 species of plants from 
various parts of Europe and America (in large 
part the herbarium of AverswaLp, of Leipsic), 
and including about 1000 specimens collected in 
Yucatan by Dr. AnTHUR Scuort, of Washington. 

Mr. SetH Green, of New York, continues to 
be indefatigable, under the direction of the New 
York Fish Commissioners, in his efforts to stock 
the waters of this State with useful food fishes. 
Last year he introduced about 15,000 young shad 
into the Genesee River, and finds that they 
have already attained a considerable length. 
During the present year he proposes to trans- 
— 100,000 young shad from the Hudson into 
ake Champlain, and hopes in this instance for 
an equally satisfactory result of his experiment 
Lake Champlain now possesses a fish known 
along its shores as the shad, but which really is 
a white-fish, and not the species bearing the first 
mentioned name on the Atlantic coast. 

According to the Yale College Courant, a new 
era in the educational development of the Jap- 
anese has been entered upon in the opening of 
an exhibition of curiosities of nature and art in 
Yedo in tke beginning of April last. The for- 
mation of collections of this kind is usually 
characteristic of an advanced stage of culture; 
and in imitating the European and American ex- 
ample in this respect the Japar.ese show their 
great superiority to the Chinese and other Ori- 
ental nations. The exhibition referred to was 
opened in a temple sacred to the spirit of Con- 
Fucius, and situated in the grounds of the old 
Chinese college. This institution was the chief 
seat in Japan of the study of the Chinese litera- 
ture, but has been closed for some years, as the 
study of the Chinese has now become obsolete. 

The exhibition, to which a charge for admis- 
sion of about two cents was made, was project- 
ed by the Japanese themselves; and although 
small yet, according to the writer in the Courant, 
it was really very good and well-selected. The 
specimens were those mainly pertaining to the 
fauna and flora of Japan, embracing reptiles, 
fishes, insects, and birds, the last being well 
stuffed and mounted. Specimens of timber, in 

Olished slabs, were exhibited ; and the cases of 
insects were filled with a very great variety of 
species. To the wonders of nature were added 
numerous art curiosities, mainly of old and rare 
patterns of articles of lacquered bronze. 

On the 9th of June, 1866, a remarkable fall of 
aerolites took place in the County Unghvar, in 
Hungary, which was witnessed by a large num- 
ber of persons. A violent detonation was first 
heard, like the discharge of cannon, making the 











glass rattle; this was followed by several more 
feeble sounds, accompanied by a noise like that 
of a heavy wagon rolling along the pavements. 
Attention having been attracted by the noise, a 
small cloud was seen in the distant heavens, 
which moved rapidly, having about ten times 
the apparent magnitude of the sun, and which 
emitted rays of smoke. Persons at a consider- 
able distance off saw a red, incandescent, pear- 
shaped body, surrounded by a blue light, and 
which approached the earth at an angle of thirty 
to thirty-five degrees with great velocity, leay- 
ing behind it a train of vapor. 

One of the observers affirmed that this red 
body continually emitted incandescent particles, 
and separated into two parts in its course, and 
that the two globes of fire fell separately upon 
the earth. The phenomenon is said to have 
lasted four or five minutes, while the smoke 
emitted by the bolid remained visible for ten 
minutes afterward. Some persons even pro- 
fessed that they perceived a decided smel) of 
burning sulphur; and one of those who picked 
up a fragment a little time after its fall said that 
it was not free from the odor for three days after. 

The number of stones that fell on this occa- 
sion was quite considerable, two of them being 
much larger than others, one weighing nearly 
600 pounds, and the other about 80 pounds. At 
least a thousand fragments were picked up, 
being scattered over a surface of about 6600 
feet in length by 2500 in width. The largest 
mass penetrated the earth to a depth of eleven 
feet, and the smaller to that of about two feet. 


A writer in The Field states the very curious 
fact that a hen, after hatching out two duck- 
lings from eggs placed under her for that pur- 
pose, and attempting in vain to induce them to 
come out from the water to which they had im- 
mediately betaken themselves, herself swam in 
after them, and pushing them before her, actu- 
ally forced them to the land. 


According to a report from the Loffoden Isl- 
ands, the great cod-fishing ground of Norway, 
17,000,000 fish were taken during the past win- 
ter, this number being rather below the aver- 
age. Twenty thousand men were engaged in 
the capture of the fish, and in their preparation, 
ane of the oil and manure made from the 
offal. 


The Society of Sciences at Haarlem celebrated 
its one hundred and twentieth annual meeting 
May 18 last, and decreed the Boerhaave Medal 
to Mr. H. C. Sorsy for the microscopical inves- 
tigations carried on by him upon the structure 
of minerals and rocks. They also proposed 
quite a number of premiums for questions em- 
bracing many interesting problems in the phys- 
ical and natural sciences of the present day. 


The announcement of the details of the forty- 
second meeting of the British Association, to be 
held at Brighton on Wednesday, August 14, has 
just been made. The officers for the year are, Dr. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, president; the general 
secretaries, Dr. Taomas THomson and Captain 
Gatton. The meeting will occupy about eight 
days, and papers to be presented will be con- 
sidered before acceptance, by the organizing 
committees of different sections, in advance of 
the opening of the meeting. 


The death of Ropert Wieur, an eminent En- 
glish botanist, took place near Reading, England, 
on the 26th of May last, at the age of seventy- 
six. This gen@leman was at a very early age 
connected with the service of the East India 
Company, and as early as 1834 published, in con- 
nection with Professor ARNOTT, a volume on the 
botany of Eastern India. Other contributions 
to the same science are to be found in his “ Il- 
lustrations of Eastern Botany” and other works, 
as also in numerous articles contributed to sci- 
entific periodicals and transactions. He took 
an important part in the introduction of the 
cultivation of cotton into India, and otherwise 
rendered valuable services to that country, in 
which he resided for a long time. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A GOOD NIGHTS WORK. 


ArTuuR TYNDALL did not now sit up, after 
his game of cards was over, to smoke a pipe 
with his old friend; nor had he done so since 
that occasion when Adair had spoken to him of 
Jenny. On this night, in particular, he had, in 
fact, hurried away,so soon as Jones and Allar- 
dyce had departed, as though positively afraid 
of finding himself face to face with Jack alone: 
so that worthy smoked on by himself, with his 
eyes half shut, as his custom was when thinking, 
and with a book in his hand that he did not 
read. ‘‘ Things are getting worse and worse,” 
muttered he to himself. ‘‘Poor Arthur is not 
like the same man. He must owe these charm- 
ing friends of his a little fortune—and, unhap- 
pily, not his own fortune. He is imbittered and 
half mad with what he persists in calling his 
* Luck.’ He has made up his mind to take some 
decided course, I feel assured—a desperate one, 
it must needs be—Heaven grant it may not be a 
fatal one! If I could only make the scales fall 
from his eyes, and show him what these fellows 
are, there would be some chance for him yet ; but 
they are as cunning as they are ruthless—fox and 
wolf in one. I'll have one more try,” continued 
he, presently, **at those devil's books. As yet 
I've essayed to read them only by daylight—those 
thieves have kept it up so late—and I’m begin- 
ning to think that, like the devil himself, they be- 
long to the night only, or at least have then more 
power for evil. Else why did not these scoun- 
drels play with them in the daytime? If Allar- 
dyce cared for the opinion of the women, Jones 
certainly would not have done so, since he knows 
they hate him already, yet they both excused 
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themselves from taking a hand. It must be as 
pleasant to rob a man of a thousand pounds be- 
fore dinner-time as after. Why didn't they do 
it? Come, speckle-backs, be kind and tell me,” 

He drew his chair to the table, and dealt out 
the cards very slowly, face downward as before. 
At first he could discover nothing peculiar. 
They were glazed cards, with white spots upon 
them, as they had always seemed to be; that 
was all. But presently, happening to raise his 
hand in dealing, the glaze on one card seemed to 
concentrate itself on a particular spot; the next 
showed no such sign; nor the next; but the 
fourth card had also, like the first, a shining 
spot, though not in the same situation. They 
were both court-cards—which was in itself a 
strong element of suspicion—the one a king, the 
other a knave. Upon selecting the court-cards, 
including the aces, from the rest, he found that 
they all showed similar spots, thongh in different 
places, whereas the plain cards had none. ‘The 
spots were not only invisible by daylight, but had 
to be held at an unusually acute angle to be seen 
by candle-light; but when you once knew of 
their existence, recognition was easy enough. 
In a few deals Adair was able to say: ‘* This is 
a court-card, and this a plain one,” as they passed 
swiftly through his fingers; and by the end of 
half an hour he could name each particular card. 
The system upon which the cards were marked 
was ingenious, yet very simple. Each court- 
card was divided into eight imaginary divisions 
—four at top and four at bottom—so that, wheth- 
er the card was upside down or not it could be 
read with equal ease. The first compartment, 
counting from either end, was devoted to dia- 
monds, the second to spades, the third to hearts, 
the fourth to clubs; and the value of the card, 
whether ace, king, queen, or knave, was indi- 
cated by its position in the compartments. A 
dealer at loo who was in possession of this se- 
cret could, therefore, always tell in which hand 
was the best trump, and whether it was advisable 
for him to play or not; and, with that advan- 
tage, it was, of course, absolutely impossible that 
he could fail to win. When the cards were flat 
on their faces, or held in the hand, no spot was 
to be made out, even by the microscope, in any 
way differing from the other spots. 

** Now this is what good Mrs. Somers would 
call ‘ very ingenuous,’” observed Adair, dryly. 
** T wonder whether Arthur will believe me when 
I show him this, or shall I have to get his money 
back by the same trick, in order to convince him ? 
I suspect I shall. We'll have a new pack of 
cards to-morrow night, and I'll take a hand 
myself; then when I deal, I shall say: *‘ Now 
mark, Tyndall, I’m giving you the knave of dia- 
monds, and Allardyce the king of clubs, and 
Jones the queen of hearts.” It’s a trick that 
these gentlemen and I can do with any of these 
packs. Then if there be a rough-and-tumble, 
I should not wonder. Jones will jump out of 
the window, and be staked by a standard rose- 
tree ; and Allardyce will draw a revolver, or oth- 
er ‘ sedative’—he’s just the sort of fellow to do 
that when all is up—and go in for me. If he 
kills me, it will be bad for him; but if he misses 
me, it will be worse.—There’s a man’s step in 
the passage, and it’s not Arthur’s. Can there be 
any other devilry afoot?” Jack threw down the 
cards and rose from his seat, just as the door 
noiselessly opened and admitted Mr. Paul Jones. 

** He has come to burn the old cards,” thought 
Jack. ‘* He doesn’t know that I have a speci- 
men pack under lock and key in my own room, 
poor dear.” 

But Mr. Jones did not seem at all disconcerted 
at finding his enemy in the smoking-room; on 
the contrary, his face evidenced much satisfac- 
tion, and there was a genuine self-congratulation 
in his tone as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Heaven, you 
are still here, Mr. Adair; you are the very man 
I wished to see!” 

** 1 am still on view, though for a few minutes 
only,” replied Jack, dryly. “If | am kept up 
past midnight” (and he took out his watch and 
consulted it gravely), ‘“‘there will be an extra 
charge.” 

**1 won’t keep you up, Mr. Adair—I won't 
detain you five minutes. But something has hap- 
pened which may have the most fatal results, and 
it is you only who can avert them.” 

“* Well, though I smoke a good deal, I’m not 
a patent flame-extinguisher, so it can't be Fire 
that’s the matter,” observed Jack, coolly; ‘‘ and 
if it’s Thieves, you must call Tyndall, since I'm 
only a lodger.” 

**What I have to speak about is no joke,” 
continued Mr. Paul Jones, in solemn tones, and 
drawing a chair close to the other, who had sat 
down again; ‘‘it’s worse than fire, and worse 
than thieves. The life of a guest under this 
roof is threatened, Sir; an innocent man is like 
to be murdered in cold blood !” 

“Then it certainly isn’t you,” said Jack, with 
an involuntary glance toward the cards. 

** Yes, it is; it's me. Your friend’s friend, 
an acquaintance of your own, with whom you 
have no cause of quarrel; a fellow-creature, at 
lowest, whom you are bound to protect from an 
assassin.” 

Mr. Jones spoke with an impassioned eagerness, 
and, when he ended, laid his hand upon the oth- 
er’s knee in cringing entreaty. 

Jack briskly withdrew his leg, and brushed his 
knee-cap, as though those supplicatory fingers 
had been a spider with viscous legs. 

‘*Who wants to assassinate you?” inquired 
Jack. (‘* He's insulted Giles,” thought Jack, 
**and the old fellow has threatened to turn the 
liquid-manure engine upon him ; and quite right 
too. ) 

**Mr. Magus.” 

** Indeed! that’s serious,” said Adair: and his 
tone was serious too. ‘‘I don’t know the facts 
of the case, of course; but whatever Mr. Magus 
has promised to do, you may be sure of one 
thing—he'll keep his word,” 
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**Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Adair ; pray don't 
say that. If you only knew what it was that he 
has threatened: there are his own words in black 
and white ;” and Mr. Jones produced the letter 
with whose contents we have just been made ac- 
quainted, and placed it in the other's hand. 

**Upon my word,” said Adair, when he had 
perused it, ** this is a very ugly-looking business,” 

**Ugly-looking! It is simply horrible, Mr. 
Adair! Did you ever read such a blood-thirsty 
production? It might have been written in Jet- 
ters of gore!” 

** He seems to have made up his mind, how- 
ever, don’t he?” said Jack, coolly. ‘If you 
won't ‘go out’—and you won't, of course—I’l| 
bet a crown he shoots you like a rabbit.” 

‘** But that will be murder!” ejaculated Mr. 
Paul Jones. 

‘**From your point of view, undoubtedly it 
will, but not from his. Magus is a fine old Irish 
gentleman of the olden time; a sort of chival- 
rous savage. He may shoot you on the Queen’s 
highway, or at noonday in the Regent Circus; 
but he is quite incapable—if that is any satisfac- 
tion to you—of any thing dishonorable.” 

** But no man can act like that, Sir, nowadays. 
Mr. Adair, there are laws—there is the constab- 

**No doubt there are,” said Jack: “‘the yeo- 
manry can also be called out upon occasion, 
though scarcely in this particular case. Magus 
cares nothing for what are called the authorities ; 
so long as his sense of honor is satisfied, he would 
cheerfully submit to be cut into mince-meat.” 

** For Heaven's sake, don’t joke, Mr. Adair ; 
I can’t stand it. My brain is giving way under 
this tremendous pressure. I was always nerv- 
ous about fire-arms. My mother was frightened 
by a horse-pistol just before my birth ; it’s con- 
stitutional. This demon in human form—if it 
be human, for in that black velvet suit of his he 
looks the very picture of an aged Mephistoph- 
eles—has only given me twelve hours to turn 
about in. In my extremity I turn to you. I 
can't ask Tyndall, because I said that about his 
marriage, and he would be naturally prejudiced 
against me in the matter; but you are a common 
friend of Mr. Magus and myself. Well, at all 
events”—for Jack was raising his eyebrows very 
high—‘* you wouldn't see me butchered in cold 
blood for having spoken a few words in jest, and 
nothing but the truth. too.” 

**Unhappily for you, you see, that was where 
the offense lay,” remarked Jack, rubbing his chin. 
** Why did you tell the truth? It is rather un- 
usual with you, isn’t it?” 

“* It was after dinner, you see,” explained Mr. 
Jones, excitedly, and quite unconscious of the 
sarcasm. ‘‘ After a couple of bottles of claret 
one says any thing; besides, I thought this old 
fellow was a mere nobody, kept here in charity, 
and without even a kick in him.” 

** Ah, that was a mistake: it is only his hair- 
triggers that have no kick in them. Well, I real- 
ly don’t see why you have come to me, Mr. 


Jones. Why not go to your friend, Mr. Allar- 
dyce? I should have thought he was the very 


man to see you through an affair of this kind.” 

**That’s just it, my dear Sir,” exclaimed 
Jones, hurriedly; ‘‘he'd make me fight; he'd 
take a devilish pleasure in seeing me stand up 
at fourteen paces to be riddled by—swan-shot, 
or whatever is used. But you—you're a Chris- 
tian man; you are actuated by religion and mo- 
rality, and all that. Here's my check-book ; 
name your sum; and the same hour in which 
this terrible old man says, ‘I won't shoot him ; 
I'll let him go,’ you shall have the money.” 

** Let me see,” said Jack, setting down a few 
figures with his pencil on the face of an ace 


| of spades; ‘‘ you told us at dinner one day that 


you had never less than four thousand pounds in 
your banker's hands, didn’t you?” 

** But if I did, it wasn’t true,” cried Mr. Jones, 
hastily; ‘‘ there is no subject a man’s word is 


| less to be relied on, you know, than upon his 








banking account. Besides, to take any large sum 
for such a service as I have asked of you would 
be mere extortion—downright robbery, indeed. 
I'm astonished at you.” 

**¥ never said I was going to take a penny.’ 

‘* But you are going to save my life ?” in- 
quired the other, pleadingly. ‘‘I would rather 
give you half I have in the world, or all, rather 
than lose my life.” 

‘* You seem to set rather a fancy price upon 
it,” observed Jack, quietly ; ‘* but I will not take 
advantage of that. At the same time, it will 
cost you a good deal, not only in money, but in 


| reputation, to get out of this hobble.” 


**T don’t care about that—at least, about the 
reputation part of it. If you choose to say I am 
not a gentleman, and therefore not worthy of 
being fired at by a man of blood (and a man of 
blood he is, with a vengeance), you are quite at 
liberty todoso. My father was a tailor by trade, 
between ourselves, and you can say I served in 
his shop.” 

‘*My good Sir, you don’t understand these 
nice distinctions,” observed Adair, smiling grim- 
ly in his sleeve. ‘* No matter what your father 
has been, or what you yourself have been before 
you came here, Mr. Magus kas met you here as 
his equal in society, as the companion of his fa- 
vorite nephew (whose motives with respect to mat- 
rimony you have been so imprudent as to ma- 
lign), and you are put on the same level with any 
other guest at the dinner-table of your common 
host. He does you the honor of supposing you 
as worthy of his steel as a Bayard or a Howard ; 
he’s bent on fighting, that’s certain. Now how 
muck will you give to save your skin?” 

“Well, I should not have thought it of you, 
Mr. Adair; I sheuld have said that you were 
incapable of a bribe. Yes, Sir’—Jack’s honest 
face was showing unmistakable signs of shame, 
and Mr. Jones pushed his supposed advantage 
accordingly—‘‘ I have often said to Allardyce, 
‘It's no use attempting to buy Adair,’” 
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‘Why should you have wanted to buy me?’ 
inquired Jack, looking up quickly. 

‘*Oh, I only made the observation in a gener- 
al way. I meant that you had not your price, 
like most men; that whatever you did—such as 
this little service for me, for instance, though I | 
little thought then of having to ask it at your | 
hands—you would do for nothing, out of your | 
mere sense of duty.” 

‘*] see,” said Jack, dryly. 
to disabuse you of your good opinion 4 
want three thousand pounds.” 

‘*Three thousand pounds for merely saying a 
good word for a friend! It’s monstrous; it’s 
out of the question. Why, it’s one hundred and 
fifty a year, forever, in « compensation for a quar 
ter of an hour's conversation with a gentleman of 
family.” 

‘* Yes, it’s a large sum, Mr. Jones; exactly 
the same sum, I believe, which you and your 
friend received from Arthur Tyndall in compen- 
sation for your loss of time over a week’s card- 
playing in London. ‘These gains are compara- 
tive. Many persons, for instance, would rather 
play at loo for a week than argue with a man 
like Mr. Magus for a quarter of an hour, espe- 
cially if they had good luck, great luck, quite 
exceptional luck.” 

‘* One can’t tell what one’s luck will be till one 
has tried,” observed Mr. carelessly. He 
was always prepared for such an insult as Adair 
was putting upon him, and minded it very little, 
since no victim was there to listen to it—and to 
profit by it; and, besides, he had a much more 
perilous and weighty matter on his mind. ‘* Now 
in the case of this man Magus, you know what 
you are taking in hand, and what will come of 
jt. You can put me straight in this matter, and 
I don't care how you do it, if you only will.” 

“T can,” said Adair, coldly ; ‘and nobody 
else but me could do it. Tyndall himself could 
not, even if you dared to ask him. When a jew- 
el is rare, the cost is great; when it is unique, 
it becomes priceless. I am letting you off cheap 
at three thousand pounds.’ 

“Tt is extortion!” cried Mr. 
starting suddenly from his chair. 
mit to it. I'll appeal to the law ; 
liceman—four policemen 
and day.” 

“Very good,” said Adair, coolly, tapping the 
ashes out of his pipe. ‘‘ My ultimatum is refused. 
You will come again before the twelve hours are 
out, and find the terms harder ; or perhaps you 
have made up your mind to fight? In that case, 
remember about the biscuit and the cup of coffee, 
and bathe your eyes well with cold water, and 
don’t wear flannel next your skin.” 

**Stop, Adair, stop!” cried Mr. Jones, appeal- 
ingly. ‘* I'll give you the money—I swear I will 
—if you will bring me a note from Mr. Magus 
to say that it is all made up.” 

‘I have every confidence in your word, Mr 
Paul Jones; but I prefer your bond. Before I 
move in this matter I must have a check for the 
money, with a little memorandum in addition, 
to explain that it was for value received. You 
may stare at me as hard as you please ; I dare say 
my nose does seem to vou a little Jewish-looking. 
I'm worse,am 1? Very good. ''m a robber, 
if you please—a gentleman of the road, 
motto is, ‘Your money or your life?’ Only, in 
this case, it’s a division of labor: if I don’t take 
your money, another man takes your life.” 

Mr. Paul Jones made a rapid mental calcula 
tion. He had already received half of these 
three thousand pounds from Tyndall, and two 
thousand four hundred pounds were still owing 
to him from that quarter. After paying this 
enormous ransom he would still, therefore, be 
nine hundred pounds to the good, even if Allar- 
dyce should not moderate his demands out of 
consideration to his friend’s calamity. But no 

he would never do that: and, on the whole, it 
would be better not to tell him. The merciless 
banter to which such a confession was sure to 
subject him would be insupportable. 

Mr. Paul Jones took out his check-book, and 
wrote an order to John Adair, Esq., for three 
thousand pounds sterling. 

**So far so good,” said 
give me up those ‘I O U’ 

** What do you mean? 

**Not at all; my brain is capable of precise 
calculation. You have in your possession 
ably in your pocket-book — acknowledgments 
from my friend Arthur Tyndall to the amount 
of four thousand eight hundred pounds. I have 
kept a separate account of your transac tions with 
him. I believe I am quite correct, But the 
sum may be larger, in which case you must pay 
it. I must have it all.” 

“What? Seven thousand eight hundred for 
speaking to Mr. Magus ?” 

**Not at all, my dear Sir. This four eight 
naught naught is quite a distinct matter.” 

* And what, in the devil’s name, have you to 
do with it?” ; 

‘Nothing—no more than I had to do with 
the three thousand pounds. To tell you the 
truth, I am acting toward you in a very friendly 
manner. I am about toturn away the wrath of 
the Great Magus from no other motive than be 
nevolence. This check is not for myself at all ; 
it is neither mine nor yours; it is ‘Tyndall’ so 
thought there might be some diffic ulty in getting 
you to disgorge what you had already robbed 
him of; whereas the ‘I O U's’ are of less con- 
sequence; he has only to disown them.” 

‘““You must be drunk—you must be exceed- 
ingly drunk you can’t know what you are say- 
ing,” ejaculated Mr. Jones, but with a tremor in 
his tone and a pallor on his face that belied his 
confident words. ‘‘ These memoranda of Tyn- 
dall’s are as much my own as the sovereigns I 
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ward, so that the light played full upon it. 
Jones's florid face grew paler and paler. 
“*T see no particular spot,” stammered he 
** it’s a spotted card.” 
** That's because you're not holding it in your 
own hand,” observed Jack, quietly “If you 
dealt these cards, you would not fail to remark, | 
I think, that there was something peculiar about 
the backs of all the aces, likewise of the kings and 
queens and knaves. Nothing, however, let us 
confess, can be fairer than the plain cards. You | 
| 


Mr. | 


had better give up those ‘I O U's. 
** [—I—don't understand you.” 
**'Then you are trifling with your intelligence, 
which is considerable. These ‘I O U’s’ are, un- 
der the circumstances, waste paper. Mr. Allar- 
dyce and yourself are ‘blown upon’ I have 
delicately hinted—‘ burst up,’ ‘ uncovered’ I 
quote from your own Sharper’s vocabulary: you 
are both ‘ spotted,’ like the cards themselves.” 
**Mr. Wynn Allardyce had nothing whatever 
to do with it,” exclaimed Mr. Jones. He wiped 
his forehead, his chin, his throat, which were all 
in a state of profuse perspiration ; he felt as if he 
had been drinking antimonial wine to excess, and 
topping up with spirits of nitre. 

**T don’t believe it,” said Jack, decisively. 
**On the contrary, I will pay you the compli 
ment of remarking that I believe Mr. Allardyce 
is a more infamous scoundrel than yourself. Do | 
you still hesitate to give me those ‘I O U's? 
Jack rose and locked the door. ‘‘ Very good: | 
then I shall take them ; I'll have them if I have 
to strip you to the skin. You may call it Rob 
bery with violence, if you like: I call it Resti 
tution.—You'll give them up? I thought you 
would. It is the peculiar virtue of the scoun 
drel to know when he is beaten. Poor Tyndall 
would have fough« against overwhelming odds | 
till he had lost every shilling to you two villains.” 

‘Here are the ‘I O U's,’ Mr. Adair,” said 
Jones, producing them ; but I most solemnly 
swear to you that Allardyce was ignorant of the 


gains have been small, and, for all he kne-v, were 
solely attributable to good fortune. This is the 
simple truth, upon my honor.” 

** Nobody can doubt that, of course,” observed 
Adair, dryly ; ‘‘but it is curious that my first 
hint of this knavery was suggested by something 
that fell from Mr. Allardyce’s own lips. It is 
not of much consequence, since if any man sits 
down to play with Mr. Paul Jones's friend and 
companion again, he must be a fool indeed. But 
here is the memorandum I spoke about, 
up so as to include you both You mus 
it, if you please, for friend and partner 

**T will sign — to Mr. Allardyce’s preju- 
said Mr. Paul . = 
no partner of mine, nor has he ever been 

‘** Do you mean to say that you alone knew of 
those spotted cards ?” 

‘*I do. 1 ordered five hundred similar packs 
of the maker, and marked them all; then, care 
fuliy resealing them, I sent them back, re: 
ing the same number of plain white ones. I knew 
that he supplied Tyndall, and that he liked the 
spotted ones. , 
said Jack, taking up the cards. 
these are your old friends again ? 

Mr. Jones nodded his head sulkily: he had 
made a clean breast of it, and yet he was not 
happy. If he could have killed Adair without 
discov ery, he would have stabbed him to the heart 
as soon as look at him 
his face studiously averted from the other's gaze 

**You must sign this littl acknowledgment 
of your ingenuity, 
to him a piece of paper across the table. “I 
have put it all to your own credit, since you wil 


lrawn 


dice,” Jones, positively ; 


juest 


‘“T see. ‘6 So 


in fact, sooner, for he kept 
‘observed Jack, pushing over 


bave it so. 

**You have got the money back,” 
the other, doggedly. ‘* Why do you want this 

“To save your life, Jack, coolly 
**T must show it to Mr. Magus req when he 
perceives that you confess yourself to be a cheat 
and a card sharper, he will be the te man in 
the world to wish to fight you.” 

** But you might have told him that at first, 
exclaimed Mr. Jones, pathetically. 

** That's true,” said Jack, with a grim chuckle; 
“but business first, and pleasure afterward. If 
I may venture to add a piece of advice gratis, I 
would recommend you not to put in an appear 
ance to-morrow morning, Mr Tyndall 
is very trustful; but when he finds he has been 
deceived he is apt to be rather violent.” 

‘**T’ve an engagement to-morrow in town which 
I amen to keep,” remarked Mr. Jones, thought 
fully. ‘* Yes; I think I'll go.” 

Jack chuckled again. 

“ Are you sure Allardyce hasn't an engage 
ment also ?” 

‘Quite sure,” answered the other, earnestly. 
‘I have already exonerated him from all com- 
plicity in—what has happened.” 

As he turned to go witheut a farewell *Had 
you not better take these pretty cards?” suggest 
ed Jack. ‘‘You have only four hundred and 
fifty-two packs left in the maker's hands.” But 
Mr. Paul Jones had left the room and slammed 
the door before the sentence could be finished 
‘* I'm afraid I’ve put him out,” said Jack Adair. 
Then he lit his eleventh pipe, and pondered 
** This is an excellent night’s work,” soliloquized 
he, ‘‘ and takes the rope off poor Tyndall's neck. 
Shall I tell him at once, and so give him a good 
night's rest, or shall I wait till morning? It will 
be better to let this rogue take himself off first, 
or there may be a row. As for the other, guilty 
or not, he can do no more harm: like a pair of 
scissors, cheats can only act in concert, 
there is but one Blackleg left. Yes; 
till morning.” 

Better not wait till morning, excellent Jack ; 


answered 


” answered 


Je mes, 


and now 
better wait 





have got in my purse.” 
** That depends upon how they have been come 

by. What a curious spot this is, is it not ?” 
Jack was holding the ace of clubs face down- 


better go at once and see thy friend, and take 
the rope off now ; for he is on the very scaffold, 
if thou only didst but know it, and about to leap 
| into an eternity of woe! 


unfair advantage which you have detected. His | 
| 
| 
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HAPTER XVI. 


IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE 


ruat will do, gentlemen; I am obliged to 
you, had been the words of Arthur Tyndall 
when he found himself a debtor to his false 
friends for nearly five thousand pounds; and he 
spoke them in the fullness as well as the bitter- 
He 2 


them for having so piled up 


ness of his heart is obliged to them: he 


did feel thankful to 
the burden of misfortune that he could no 
in honor ask another to help him to bear it He 
had passed the limit of indebtedness which could. | 
even by utmost stretch of conscience, be conce 

ed from Helen. It was impossible that he could 
permit her to take, unconsciously, tl 
hopelessly ruined man 
could easily discharge this ot 
looked to it to dis¢ harge 
science had been growing more 


nger 





Of course her fortune 





a less uit his con- | 
and more tends 
upon this point of late—ever since he had seen 
Jcnony—end this last stroke of ill luck (or good 
luc k, for he was not quite sure which it was) had 
brought matters toa crisis. He would tell Helen 
all, and formally release her from her engage 
ment; and then ?—well, he 
that question decisively It took him the whole 
night to think about it, during which he never 
closed his ey es. 

Now he saw Helen, 
and reproachful looks: now he saw Jenny, sad 
and tearful, but not yntemptuous of him ; though 
she would not permit him to explain himself, he 
fancied that she understood his ~ 
took pity on him. Neither Helen 
now for him He must needs “4 once 
exile from home ar 


could not answer 


with indignant cheeks 





d country, living on a mere 








crust, till enough could be saved out of his ir 
come to pay off those dreadful ** 1 O U's He 
would have to make up some story to account 
for his going away to simple Uncle Magus That 
ancient gentien had taken a great far to 
Helen, or, at vents, always paid her the most 
yurteously poterus attentions. It would not be 
easy to explain to him (since his own pecuniar 





embarrassment must be 
the proud old man) how matters stood M 
Tyndall and Blanch: would consider his bel 


and unjustifiable, and their opir 


aretuily nceaied f 


very strange 


was of consequence to him Above all, what 
would Jac k mayer He itta hed more importan e 
to Jack's censure than he would have done to 


the unanimous anathema of the bench of bishops 





He felt and he could never be ict 
friends this, thougl Jack would | 
m al had he not listened to hin 
1 days, whe he had urged him tot } 

her all ull about Jenny If the w et } j 





it could not have been so ba 


happened then, 18 
1 things had come to now He 


the pass to wi 
yvuld have married her then, and gone tas a 
| humble emigrant, and made his way in the New 
| World: but he had gone out alone, and forgotten 
her, and misspent his time and his money among 
worthless companions; and now it was too late 
to ask her to be his wife, for he was se than 
penniless : a load of debt und that of the worst 


kind, a debt of honor—was hanging around | 


which it would take many a year of his crippled 
income to discharge It was his own fault f n 
first to last that he found himself thus povert 

stricken, humiliated, and without hope or m 


fort, and he knew it; but, bitter as the reflection 
was, it was not so painful as the thought of what 
his wayward selfishness had inflicted o 


nocent girl, and was about to inflict upon an 


other 
As for himself, what did it matter? he 
go back to the wild life he had le 


five years, and stay away for good and all from 








| home For what home was there now to we 
come him? Friendless, loveless, an outcast | 

| his own act, what was there for him to e tor 

| now? The best thing that could} for ¢ 

| ery body—even for himself, perh: vould be 
that he r hed off t ee how ie 
knife, or wiped out by a Malay 1 
free fight, shoula the chance of more honoralt 
warfare be denied him LThen Cousin George 


would succeed to Swansdale, and not refuse t 





was to be hoped, to let Uncle Magus live out the 
remainder of his days at the Cottage And He 
en would marry some respectable and dome 
man, who didn't play loo; and Jenny It was 


his thoughts recurred to 


strange that whenever 


Jenny they broke down, just as I 
have done had he been talking 
was a solution of continuity ; scher 


tions alike vanished from his m 
place came some remembrance 
recollection of some scene (visible 


been day 


| his very window, had it 
held sweet converse with him, smil 
kissed him even—such 
tree beneath which he had bidden 
and he would give himself up to these 
an opium-eater gi drug, though 
he knows the waking will be terrible 
When morning dawned he took a bath (wl 

made him shiver instead of glow, as u 


dressed, and let hin 


as the « 





dreams as 


es himself to his 





done before 





too early even for G tl 
the besom on the path or p of the 
the lawn; the dull, importunate beat of 


Ye one other sound struck 





alone was heard 
on his ear a minute after he had left the house 
the stealthy closing of the front-door. Under 
| any other « mst he would have returned 
to inquire to so strange an incident f he had 
| done so now, the whole course of his future—and 


of another's future—would have been altered, for 
» met Mr. Paul Jones, in the act of 
face to face, and learned that 


he would have 
leaving Swansdale, 
he was his debtor no longer out as it was, it 
seemed to concern Arthur Tyndall nothing as to 
who left the hall or entered it He crossed the 
l path that 
lock, but 





away from it It was an unfrequented one at 


any hour (for the tow path ran on the other side) 


which was one reason why he chose it : the other 
Was, that it awoke no too tender memornes of the 
past rhe meetings between himself and Jenny 
had always taken place between the W% ‘ 
and the lock, never below the latter Here | 

was only reminded of certain incidents of boy 

hood, the re ‘ n of which period, notwitt 

standing me sentimental deliverances to the 
contrary, are g-nera exempt from the sting of 
reg 


Here was the tree with the forked branches. in 
which, with some aid from the village carpenter, 
a one-roomed edi 
fice, at least, thatched without and boarded with 


in, and having in the centre of its floor a trap- 
door that ealed a tiny cellar—the pride of 
the es which he had been wont 
to keep sma hee Ihe master-builder had 
long been dea nd all that remained of this 
once fa rite retreat woked little better than’ 
deserted rook's nest B t was still the home 
of many memories Here was the old osier be 
neath which the big trout used to lie. and where 
he had stood by the hour with the new rod and 


basket that his father had given him on his birth 
day, throwing the flies that Uncle Magus made, 











and in whose hands they were such “ killers 
How often in this very spot had he forecast 
his future impossible one, for it had been 
without a womar 1 it ind hesitated whether 
he sl 1 be a field-marshal or an archbishop, 
or n less amit is moment and after perus al 
of ** Tales of the Genii 5 merch ant of Bagdad 
doing a great business in the pear! line, and whose 
ordinary currency was purses of sequins! And 
n at eight-and-twent his ects were 
quite as vague t! igh not » Drilliant How 
often had he sat beside that broad, clear stream, 
flowing on to-day precisely as it had done then, 
and f ed some floating object with his eves 
4 was I ned toward the sea that sea which 
he had never seen and could not picture for him- 
self, and how he had longed to be hurried with it, 
und to cross t ean, and t d new worlds, 
h forests, t« les (such as were on the Chinese 
fire creens ! the hbrary igers » odiles, 


and cocoa-nuts! Well, he had seen all these 











things without thinking much of them, and was 
now about to see them aga r things 
equa without charm, for life was empti fall 
pror 
H thicket where he had played at 
bers tors s tG n's. of 
‘ e, t } edecessor and from hence 
they g ‘ f bonf nG Fawkes's 
LD mmer-house at the very 
extret f the Swansdale ground, where, as 
! ire he itt same mpanion had been 
4 ed { a treat to ft the ke e and 
make tea What had become of that 1 who 
had once beet lear to him, and with whom he 
had f ghts egularly ur " ea pr ¢ i 
t t 4 better man, when somehow his 
n Hin hed Ar what was 
that 1 who had told it to him, about 
t wn gy at one tin he th 
heen he } hat lad « fa } re e mar 
ed Squ lal f H l and strang: 
we ull those mer es of e dea gone 
l g wi m 1 was drifting nda how 
e was the picture which human life pre- 
sented to him, set in the past as ina frame! In 
the ntempla n of it, however, he had wholly 
forg ! wn troubles, when suddenly the 
doorwa { the immer-house in w h he was 
sitting was darkened, and he looked up and saw 
Helen standing ere, fresl d bright and fa 
us the morn ‘ 
What a good b you are for ¢ rising 
I rea tt ight that I } 1 £g the 
i d by at least an hou but 
matter, darling 
und taken both her hands his 
nd was holding them, fast, indeed, but without 
e¢ ’ I e which she knew so wel 
al } f e was ! eve { t sorrow 
i ny 
] much the matter, Helen—with me 
I l n han you can guess—more al 
most than 3 in believe—because you have a 
k 1 O} ot 
* 1 have Arthur, and nothing car change that 
thing nothing Her v e was laden wit! 
tenderne but there was a simr vy ir ne 
- he ‘ him m et ‘ f I 
VOT helie j ha ne 
er ¢ ! n beir | f ite and a 
ne’ P e defied him to 
‘ with his own 
| If l t here, Miss Somers 
She turt ghastly ile, and her hand 
seemed t to | vith such a despairing 
s addressed her, that for very 
’ ‘ tered his cold style 
| 1 not come here, Helen, it was my 
seek an early opportunity of seeing 
ne this morning to tell you something 
I ery bad news of the man to whom your 
hand is promised, and who is unworthy of it 
She shook her head and motioned with her 
lips. as tl gh she would have denied that it 
could bes but that word Miss Somers,” had 


paralyzed her Arthur led her to a seat, and 
placed himself beside her. Her eyes never left 
his face for a single instant 

‘When I first asked marriage, Helen, 
you will remember that I told you that I was 


fe to you that my 





lent: but I did not tell 
th—that I was an irreclaimable 





gamester 
whispered ; 


I knew it,” she 


quite well 


“Tl knew that 


here was no despair, nor even despondency, 
| in her tone; it was evident that she was stating a 








vie 


fact to be deplored, indeed, but one which she 
had already taken into account, as it were, and 
made up her mind for. Arthur had thought it 
better to fire his heaviest-shotted gun at first, and 
so to sink all hope at once within her; and lo, 
she had been quite prepared for the discharge, 
and seemed no werse for it! This result discon 
certed him extremely. Was it possible that any 
woman could so love him that she had been con 
tent to be his wife, notwithstanding that such a 
revelation as he had just made had been no news 
to her? 

‘*You don’t know what a gamester is; 
don’t know what a marriage with such a man 
may mean, girl,” said Arthur, almost fiercely 
He was struggling against the tenderness with 
which her self-sacrificing affection and simplicity 
and beauty were inspiring him. ‘* How should 
you 

“It may mean ruin, Arthur,” said she, calm 
ly; ‘‘my mother told me so, and I believed her, 
‘Is this all your bad news?’ 

** You talk of ruin, Helen, as though it did not 
mean the wreck of happiness as well as of every 
thing else. I saw you were annoyed the other 
day when I lost but a few pounds—” 

‘**That was wrong of me,” interrupted she, 
earnestly—‘* very wrong of me. But do not 
punish me with death for an offense so slight.” 

**Death, Helen! What do you mean ?” asked 
he. 

‘* Never mind, 
ghastly look as she had worn before. 
ask me, but go on.” 

**T say, if | annoyed you because I lost a few 
pounds, what would you say if I were to lose 
hundreds—thousands ?” 

** Nothing, Arthur; nothing at all, believe me 
Whatever you may lose henceforth, you shall 
never hear a reproach from me.” 

That she meant what she said was clear; it 
was also becoming clear to Arthur why she meant 
it—why she clung to him while he was con- 
fessing his unworthiness more closely than she 
had ever done when he was pouring forth his 
protestations of love. She was resolved, at all 
hazards, not to lose him. 

** You think and hope it may not happen, Hel- 
en. You know not the depths of folly into which 
such a man as I describe is capable of descend- 
ing. Let me give you an instance, not of what 
may happen, but of what has already taken place. 
I have paid away three thousand pounds of loss- 
es at cards since my return to England, and I 
owe five thousand more. I lost a thousand 
pounds last night while you were sleeping— 
dreaming, perhaps, of me as your pure mind has 
pictured me, not as I am—” 

‘* It matters nothing,” she broke in; “‘ though 
your debt were five times as great, I still could 
pay it. And how could I spend my fortune bet- 
ter than in helping you? What use were a for- 
tune to me if you did not need it? I would nev- 
er ask you to stint yourself of a single pleasure ; 
and if this be indeed a pleasure, take it. Per 
haps luck will turn; and if it does not turn, at 
least there will be your Helen to comfort you. 
Oh, Arthur! is this loss the only ill news you 
had to tell me? If so, I thank Heaven for it, for 
somehow, in your look and tone at first, I thought 
I saw—but it is not there now—I thought I saw 
I was exiled from your heart, and that would 
have been loss and doom indeed.” 

The passionate earnestness and pathos of he 
tone took Arthur's soul by storm. Looking down 
upon the beautiful face that supplicated him thus 
tenderly, he could not but stoop down and kiss it, 
and clasp to his own that self-sacrificing and get 
erous heart which only beat for him. He dare 
not say, ‘I have not told you half: I love an 
other,” for fear it should stop beating at such 
fatal news forever. 
he said, ‘than what I have told you, Helen.” 

Half fainting in his arms for joy, she blessed 
her fate and thanked him. She had never known, 
she said, how dear he had been to her until that 
moment when his had seemed to be so 
strangely set against her, and yet she had loved 
him from the first, and had never ceased to love 

all sharp words and pouting looks and peril 
ous rebukes (that should never again be uttered 
notwithstanding. She was his, and his al 
and ever would be his while life was in her. 

And he, on his part, was not silent, but touched 
(as well he might be) by her unexacting trustful- 
ness, made solemn promise that, for the future, 
he would risk naught at play of hers nor his, 
nor ever game again. **Your generosity has 
quite subdued me, darling, and exorcised this 
demon from my breast,” he said. ‘I cast it 
fiom me.” 

** And take me instead,” she murmured. 

** Nay; always there.” 

What could he say, with those blue eyes swim 
ming in grateful tears beneath his own, and while 
she nestled in his bosom like a dove ? 


you 


‘ replied she, with the same 
** Don't 





‘* There is no worse news, 


face 


ne, 


you wel 





PRESIDENT GRANT 
AND THE GERMANS IN PARIS. 


By EUGENE LAWRENCE 
Sryce the sack of Jerusalem or the fall of 
tome, since Genseric or Bovurpon ravaged 


the Eternal City, or Joserpuvus beheld the ruin 
of his country, no great capital has suffered the 


horrors of a siege or has borne such woes as 
have so recently fallen upon Paris Vienna 
and Sopresxt drove back the Turks; Moscow 


was consumed under the eye of its conqueror ; 
Berlin has vielded more than once to the in 
vader, and Madrid passed from hand to hand; 


London has never been besieged; St. Peters- 
burg lies beyond the track of armies; but 
upon magnificent and boastful Paris, in its re- 


cent humiliation, were poured out all the ills 
that history paints in the darkest scenes of wat 
fare. First it beheld that grand army which 
had marched out of its gates t age Middle 
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Europe and desolate the smiling fields of Ger- 
many driven and routed with a memorable 
overthrow. Its emperor and its best soldiers 
were prisoners. Yet still the Parisians refused 
to yield. Last of the civilized nations to culti 
vate the barbarous passion for military glory, 
unwilling to confess that they had begun an un 
justifiable war, that they had thrown down the 
gage of battle and been fairly defeated, the 
French, with singular unanimity, with fierce 
hatred and barbaric vanity, resolved to provoke 
a siege of their splendid capital. 

It came, attended by all its necessary pains, 
and it would be unjust to forget that the Paris 
ians bore with antique heroism the woes they 
plainly brought upon themselves. They sacri- 
ficed without a murmur their gardens and their 
palaces, their fair environs and their scenes of 
revelry. ‘The city was converted into a fortress, 
and its youth and manhood were gathered in an 
immense army of 500,000 brave but uncultivated 
soldiers; its mothers and its daughters aban- 
doned the ceaseless round of frivolous pleasures, 
to prepare for the dreadful duties of the hospital 
or the labors of unsparing war. In November, 
1870, Mr. WasHpBuRNE tells us, the Parisians 
were resolute and hopeful. They could scarce- 
ly believe that the Germans would ever be able 
to penetrate that stro line of fortifications 
which had been prepared to render the capital 
impregnable, or would escape utter ruin in the 
midst of a united nation of nearly forty millions 
of the French. But with the slow progress of 
the siege all their hopes faded into despair. 
The great armies which had been gathered in 


ng 


THE HON. E. B. WASHBURNE, 


the provinces for the relief of the capital were 

dissipated in a series of bloody defeats, The 

sorties which were made against the lines of the 

invaders uly to fill the with the 

wounded, tl g. and the dead January, 
} 


served « city 
; 


lvin 





ns pressed steadily ward, their 
shells began to fall amidst the er | popu 
lation; men, women, children, perished in the 
most frequented streets. Convents and church 
es, St. Genevitve and St. Sulpice, private and 
public buildings, the magnificent or the venera- 
ble creations of the French kings and nobles, were 





torn and shattered. A young American was 
mortally wounded in his own apartment; nor 
was there any part of the luxurious and tasteful 


city that was pot menaced with instant ruin by 
the destructive instruments of mod 
Meantime the winter had proved one of unex 
ampled severity ; 1 


rm wartare 


the intense cold deepened the 
horrors of the siege. itlast. The 
streets were filled with throngs of women and 
children eyying out, ‘* We are dying of hunge1 
The people rose against the government, and 
were shot down and routed by their own troops 
Four thousand persons died weekly of cold, hun- 
At length, in February, Paris 
marched in and retired 
the war was over; the shops were opened ; 
strangers flocked in; and beneath the bright 
skies and cheerful influences of spring the gay 
Parisians filled their classic 
and Paris seemed itself again. 

Then came the startling climax to this mod 
ern tragedy. Agitated by some 
impulse—of rage, mortification, 


Famine came 


ger, and disease. 
fell. The Germans 


ret 
r 
streets 


once more, 


or of V islonary 


unaccountable 
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hope—the Parisians rose in rebellion against 
the government they had themselves created. 
Their cruelty sullied what might have proved a 
just cause. A new siege began; and now a 
French army turned its shot and shell against 
its own capital, destroyed men, women, chil- 
dren in the midst of Paris, beat down the mag- 
nificent buildings of an earlier age, and slowly 
made its way into the silent streets, lighted by 
the flames of its fairest quarters. In the second 
Mr. WasuheurRNrE relates, the aspect of 
Paris was more terrible even than in the first. 
Famine, disease, horror, despair, filled again all 
ranks of its people. Three hundred thousand 
persons fled from its gates. ‘The shops were 
closed, the streets deserted, and at night no 
light appeared thrqugh all the scene that had 
once shone like a perpetual illumination, except 
the glitter of destructive fires. It seemed a city 
of the dead, abandoned by Heaven and man, 
The fratricidal warfare ended in a spectacle only 
equaled in the seditions of Simon and of the 
robbers in the Temple, or of the Vitellian tu- 
mult and the burning of the Capitol. Prison 
ers and hostages were hastily murdered ; a des- 
perate faction strove to destroy their own city ; 
the flames, set by no foreign hand, consumed 
the finest of its palaces and public buildings ; 
amidst horrible massacres, and scenes filled with 
traits of cruelty more execrable than Dante 
ever conceived, a French army captured its 
own desolate capital, and began, we may trust, 
a purer and better era in the history of war- 
stricken France. 

During all this period of danger and dismay 


siege, 


| 
! 

STATES MINISTER TO FRANCE 
Mr. Wasupnvurne, the American minister, re- 
mained in the afflicted city, holding the unusual 
position of the protector of the Germans, as well 


as of his own countrymen. At the request of 











the German government, and by the direction 
of President Grant, he assumed this difficult 
duty: he became almost much the German 
as the Ameri minister, and it is impossible 
to read his various dispatches and correspond- 
ence thout feeling that there never was a re 
sponsible mission more honorably fulfilled. His 
own countrymen gave him little trouble; but for 





the oppressed Germans, terrified, ill-treated, and 
often starving, amidst their bitter enemies, all his 
To aid 


d him to re 


labors and sympathies were employed. 
them was one chief mofive that | h 
main amidst the ter s of two bombardments 
Among the savage and lawless portion of the 


arisians he was known as “the Prussian sym- 





pathizer” or ‘‘the German spy. That he es- 
caped their maiice is not a little remarkable: 
yet no threats or dangers could drive him from 


the city The French issued two 
orders in relation to the German residents—one 
forbidding 
another di expulsion from 
French Thirty thousand Germans, it 
is estimated, at once fell under the care of the 
American minister. His offices were thronged 
with these poor pie, often destitute, dey rived 
of employment, and seeking aid and passports 
to the frontier For two months he w 1 
pied from twelve to eighteen hours every day in 
the self-cl om tl 


auth rities 


them to leave France, and. soon after. 
recting their instant 
territory 





as oce 


osen duty of rescuing them from their 
He was often at the railroad station 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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until midnight providing tickets; he visited 
serving-women in prison, and from one prison 
alone delivered seventy-four. He went pers 
ally wherever he heard of a case of suffering, or 
sent immediate relief. A throng of several thou- 
sand Germans often surrounded his offices | 
seven o' lock in the morning, and all the mem. 
bers of the embassy joined with him in his gen- 
erous labors. He had been supplied with mone, 
by the Prussian government to aid its destitnre 
subjects, and, besides, expended a considerable 
sum belonging to the United States in maintain. 
ing its ‘* hospitality” to the suffering Germans 
which he would not consent should be returned. 
Our philanthropic minister hoped, when the 
siege was begun, that he had succeeded in pro- 
viding a safe passage to their native land for all 
the objects of his care. He unde- 
Many Germans still remained in Paris, 
destitute, in constant danger from the intense 
hostility of the citizens, and claiming his assist- 
ance. Some were aged and feeble; many serv- 
ants had been retained by their employers, but 
were now turned out-of-doors, and often sent to 
prison as vagabonds. Nota day passed that he 
had not new applicants for aid. In November 
he was providing for one hundred and fifty. In 
December, when authorized by his government 
to leave the city, he urged, as one reason for re- 
maining, that he was now furnishing three hun 
dred and forty-one poor Germans with pecuniary 
aid, and that the number was increasing daily. 
When famine, joined with intense cold, deepened 
the sufferings of the besieged, more than fifteen 
hundred Germans were maintained by the Amer- 
ican embassy. The number rose abeve two 
thousand, One day the embassador heard of a 
whole family that were perishing of want and 
cold in a miserable attic. His messenger found 
a father, mother, and five children shut up in a 
small room, with no fire, and no food but dry 
bread; a little boy, seven years old, lay on a 
pallet of straw, so weakened by hunger as to be 
scarcely able to lift his head. They had burned 
their last bedstead. He sent them, with the 
messenger, wood, provisions, chocolate, wine, 
and supplied them with money to last them 
through the siege. In the fearful reign of the 
Commune he was still the only protector of the 
Germans. He rescued them from the prisons; 
he often snatched them from death; he set free 
eleven German nuns who had been arrested; he 
insisted upon the release of four hundred and 
fifty of the people of Alsace, who were now be- 
come German subjects; he protected the splen- 
did property of the Prussian embassy through- 
out the war. Nor did his generous labors ever 
cease until order returned, and there were no 
more applicants for his friendly aid. It is proper 
to add that Mr. WasHBuRNE would consent to 
receive no compensation for these extraordinary 
services, and that they were acknowledged in a 
grateful letter from the German government. 
This is certainly one of the most honorable 
and remarkable passages in the annals of diplo 
macy. That an American administration should 
espouse the cause of an oppressed people in the 
midst of their enemies; should successfully shield 
them from danger in the horrors of the most 
dreadful of modern sieges: should feed, clothe, 
comfort them in their deepest suffering; should 
set a precedent wholly new in international law 
is worthy of a republic that seeks to soften and 
refine itself and others: and it is, perhaps, still 
more a proof of the happy influence of free in- 
stitutions that the President and his 
were represented in their humane designs by so 
philanthropic a minister as Mr. Wasupuryt 
He exceeded his instructions. He with 
him the humane, friendly, heroic spirit of ow 
great West. At the risk of life, health, the safety 
of his family, often oppressed by sickness, agi 
tated by constant alarms, he remained for neat 
ly a year in the heart of Paris, watching 


ss 


poor 


fore 


was soon 


ceived, 


cabinet 


bore 


over! 
the German population as if they were his own 
countrymen, exchanging the usual round of dip- 
lomatie duties for the nobler office of the helper 
of the sick and the unfortunate. 

Of the various calumnies with which it has 
been the aim of his opponents te 
President Grant and his cabinet, none will seem 
to posterity more plainly malicious than the 
charge of hostility to the Germans; and that 
such a charge should be made by a German in 
the American Senate must at last awake 
the indignation of all the better portion of his 
countrymen. No German, indeed, will 
without interest and emotion these well-writte: 
and modest dispatches of the American minis 
at Paris. They show that while his defamers 
were endeavoring to excite the ‘Teutonic po} 
tion of our country to a crusade against his ad 


» overwhelm 


read 





ula 





ministration and his policy, President Grant 
was extending generous and unprecedented aid 
to their unfortunate countrymen in the belea 
guered city; that his resolute interference deliv 


ered thirty thousand Germans from the dangers 
that menaced them on every side; 
who remained behind were still 
even fed and clothed, by the American g 

ment; that German nuns and German serving 


women rescued from the | 


thi 
sheltered 


were risons ot 


Commune by the vigorous hand of the Am 
President, and the life of every German made as 
safe in hostile Paris as if he stood on American 


soll. 

The bitter assaults made by several Germat 
newspapers, editors, and politicians upon Pres 
dent Grant have here their best refutati 
r'hey are proved to be singularly malicious, f 
they are aimed against a benefactor. ‘They are 
repeated with insolent triumph by the Jesuitical 
journals of Germany, and their author p! 

1 ‘‘ the most eminent statesman of An 
ica. 3ut no patriotic German in the 
World or the New will ever forget the aid ré 
dered by President Grant to his countryme 
their distress, or will long be misled by the vain 
malice of his defamers 


n 
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HOW RICE-PAPER IS MADE 

Tue rice-paper plant (Aralia papyrifera) grows 
naturally in China and Japan, where the inhab 
itants carefully cultivate it upon the hills and 
high-lying ground. In the autumn of each year, 
before the leaves fall, the Japanese cut off the 
young shoots and cut them into slips, which are 
tied up in bundles and boiled in large copper 
kettles or caldrons closely shat down. ‘The 
boiling is continued until the bark has peeled off 
the wood, when the former is carefully dried 
and stored away for future use. 

When it is required for paper-making it is 
thoroughly soaked in water for three or four 
hours, after which the brown skin is scraped off. 
At the same time the bark which covered the 
younger shoots is separated from the older and 
tougher sorts, from which an inferior kind of 
paper is made. Bark which has been kept for 
some years is only fit to make the commonest 
packing paper, and is manufactured with less care. 
When the bark is well cleaned, and arranged in 
order according to its quality, it is ayain boiled 
until the matter separates into a filamentous sub- 
stance. This boiling is succeeded by another 
operation, called washing, which is of great im- 
portance in the manufacture of the paper. If it 
is not continued long enough, the paper will be 
of a coarse quality ; and if, on the other hand, 
the substance does not receive enough boiling, 
the paper will be very white, but too soft and 
greasy to write upon. The pulp is placed in 
a basket which will adn.it the water on all sides, 
and this is plunged into a river and stirred about 
with violence for some time. ‘Then the substance 
fs placed upon a smooth table and beaten with 
wooden rollers. 
of rice is poured on it, and the mixture is suf 
fered to stand until dry, when the substance is 
raised leaf by leaf in the form of paper. These 
leaves are placed between boards, and the re 
maining moisture gradually pressed out. Ac- 
cording to another account, the stem is cut into 
lengths of ten or twelve inches, and the pith 
forced out and placed in kollow bamboos, where 
it swells out to its natural bulk, and dries into a 
compact mass. This pith is cleverly cut by a 
workman, who holds.a sharp knife against the 
side of the cylinder, which is then turned round, 
so that the pith is cut into a broad strip about 
four feetlong. This is cut up into small squares, 
and sold in packets for different purposes. It is 
supposed that the paper made from the pith is 
the rice-paper which is imported into this coun 
try. It can not be made until the tree has at 
tained a considerable bulk, and is too old to pro- 
duce many shoots such as are used in the first 
process. 

The tree from which this paper is made is par 
ticularly abundant in the island of Formosa. It 
is at first a small shrub, but after flowering it 
throws out several branches, and grows to a 
height of about twenty-five feet. It is generally 
cut down before it attains its full maturity, be- 
cause the pith and bark degenerate in the older 
parts. Several large palmate leaves crown the 
stem. It has been supposed by many botanists 
that there are two or three different species of 
plants from which the Chinese make their pa- 
per, and there are, apparently, several ways of 
manufacturing it. 


Facts ror tHe Lapies.—Mary Carmay, 
Farmer Village, N. ¥Y., has used 15 different 
patent sewing machines in family sewing; none 
does such beautiful work, fine or coaxse, as the 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, or is so readily 
changed from one kind to another; has sewed 
with one that has been in use 16 years, without 
a cent for repairs, and has the same needles that 
came with the machine, with two others in use 
10 years, each without repairs. She has support- 
ed a family of three, sometimes earning $4 00 
per day, or $1 in an evening. See the new Im- 
Fe: ve _ nts and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ii§pper. 

Com 


Tur Prorie’s Frrenv. 


It is susceptible of easy 
proof that the sewing 


machine has been a greater ble 





ing to the masses of American than any inven- 
tion of the present centur else has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, the patient, overworked women of the 

who, as a class, most needed relief from the bur« 





of everyday life. Every father and husband f : 
duty if he neglects to endow his home with such a tr 
umph of science as the Wilson Under-Feed Sew 
Machine. It a the cheapest ard best sewing machin 
ever offered. Salesroom, 707 Broapway. N. ‘Y ; also 
for sale in all oth r cities in the U. 8.—[Com.] 





Wixpow Suapes.—Kelty’s Washable Shad- 
ing Holland, cheap and economical. May be 
cleaned without taking from the roller; will last 
ten years at windows. Sold bv all dealers. In- 
quire for Kelty’s Washable Shading. —[{ Com. } 


Every GeNvutne box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘Take no other”—the market is full of 
imitations.—[ Com. | 


Coreate & Co. are the originators and sole manu- 
facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Its 
shape, finish, fragranee, and purity placed it at once 
in the front rank of toilet soaps. It equals any and is 
excelled by none, American or foreign Com, 





Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article fer cleaning and 
lishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
Jruggista, and Grocers. Corr, Reprveton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[{Com.}- 





Wartcome’s Remepy ror Astuma is one of the best 
medicines in use.—({Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





\ TIGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovarvay, maker, 
96 Fulton St., New York City. “ Enough said. 
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PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 


| and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


After the beating, an infusion | 

















THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N.Y. 
CANVASSERS WANTED for 


Onn y . ML WwW rat r 
HISTORY of NEW YORK CITY, 
From the discovery to the present day. The only 
thorough and authentic record of the discovery, set- 
tlement, and growth of the Great Metropolis of the 
Nation. Illustrated with 20 full - page steel and 85 
wood engravings. 800 octavo pages. This work sup- 
plies a want long felt, and will sell very rapidly. Sold 
only by subscription. Bound copies nearly ready. 
Early application will secure choice of territory. 

vik TU E & YORSTON, 4 Dey St., New ow York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books, 


MIREIO. A Provencal Poem. By Mistral. Trans- 
lated by Miss Preston. Price $200. Says Mr. How- 
ells, in the Atlantic: “ If any reader of ours ia at a loss 
what to read on the loveliest day in summer, let us 
counsel him to read * Miréio,’" 

,, THE ROSE GARDEN. A Novelette. Price $1 50. 

A very charming love story of French country life.” 
“4 most enjoy able book, and sure to find many delight- 
ed readers, 

SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTH- 
ER. Price $150. This is the so-called “half dozen’s 
novel” written by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mra. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Lucretia Hale, F. W. Loring, 
F. B. Perkins, and E. E. Hale. 

Our books may be had of all book and news dealers, 
and are sold on all cars and steamboats; or will be 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


‘\HILDREN no longer object to METALLIC- 
TIPPED SHOES, and when they have once had 


“ §$ILVER TIPS, 


they cry for them again. 


} EHIND THE AGE—to fasten the soles of Boots | 


and Shoes to the upper with thread or pegs. 
CABLE SCREW WIRE is the only reliable method— 
will not rip or leak —not affected by heat or cold, 
dampness or drought. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, $10,000,000, 





‘sald ‘ATTYIVM') 'f 
‘OSS GHZINVOUO 


This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Companies. Send for its books and circulars, and 
examine its new plan of DEPOSIT INSURANCE, 
which is the best form in use. 


MOTH EHR 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. J 
, H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, . 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


LN? AN 2S 


NVITATION TO DYSPEPTICS. 
SHREWSBURY RIVER. 

Young gentlemen, do you wish to pass a week or 
longer in the pursuit of health, and at the same time 
have economy and pleasure combined? 1f 80, we of- 
fer regular hours, good fare, surf and still-water bath- 
ting, yachting, and the attendance of a first- 








188 calisthenician, B. J. AUSTIN 


a‘y 


95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


sy LIEBIG'S 
3, 





TEXAN 
EXTRACT WV OF MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTI 





The best and cheapest nourishment for Invalids and 
Families. A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., New York. 


Are You Musical? 


If 30, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on hi gh- priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 








Thrilling Romance will 

be found in 
** Five Days a Politician.” 
Just out. Containing 100 Il- 
lustrations by the Greatest 
Humorous Artist in America. 
‘ W mo contributions from 
y.,” PETROLEUM 
SASBY, MARK TWAIN, 
" ROLLO RAM- 
“The Birds Sang Sweetly.” BL. ER, “and a score of other 
opular writers. On beauti- 
ful tint paper, elegantly et Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
75 cents. FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, or sent 

postpaid on rece ipt of pric e. 


F. G. WELCH & CO., Pvntisuens, 


(Copifright.) 





New York anv Cuicago, . 








THE GARDNER 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


Patented Feb. 14 and Dec. 26, 1871 ; March 12, 1872. 


Entirely Dif- 
The Last, 


ferent from 





Best, Cheapest, 
andSuperior to 
and Most 
’ other 
EFFECTIVE. 
Extinguishers, 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


It is always ready for instant use, perfectly simple 
in operation, and prompt and efficient in its action. 

It is in daily use by steamships, manufacturers, rail- 
roads, and fire departments throughout the country, 
and has saved millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
The Government has adopted it for the protection of 
naval vessels and army posts. 

Send for descriptive circular to 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 


1306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


COUNCIL 
WAR. 


A group of statuary by 
John represent- 
ing Grant, Lincoln, and 
Stanton. Price $25. In- 
# close stamp for illustrated 
catalogue and price-list to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


THE WEEKLY SUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 


ONLY HALF A DOLLAR. 


To meet the demands of those who desire to aid in 
the reform of the National Administration by the elec- 
tion of Greeley and Brown, Tuk Werexty Sv» will 
be sent to all subscribers, for the next six months, for 
50 Cents, 

Tue Weexty Scw will contain full and interesting 





we 





/ accounts of all important events that mark the prog- 











HE balance of this! 





ress of the Presidential campaign. 

The union of independent voters of all parties to 
break down Grantism and corruption, and rescue the 
Government and the country, is being realized. 

Such a combination must sweep the field. Push on 
the movement by circulating Tuz Weexry Svn. 

Tue Werexty Sun is the cheapest journal in the 
world. It contains eight pages of reading-matter, and 
is in every respect, both as a = | and political news- 
paper, fully equal to any other published in the coun- 


try, not merely in interest and ability, but in the quan- 
tity of useful information and pleasant entertainment 
which its columns furnish. 


THE SUN, NEW YORK CITY. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872 


Address 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 








Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 

PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


I 1 Warren St., N. W., and PROV., ‘R. I. 
GENTS WANTED to sell Brac x's new book, 
illustrated with fine striking engraving 


i ’ "e ’ “MN Ni ni] n] 7 y 4 
THE DANGEROUS CLASSES OF NEW YORK. 
Agents can make $10 to $20 a day selling this great 
book. Specimen oe. with circular and terms to 
Agents, sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2 50. 

WYNKOOP & HALLENBECK, Publishers, 

No. 113 Fulton St. , New York. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Copper Bottom. 

Manuiactured by the 

BUCKMAN M'F'G CO., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam Whistle, fit- 
ting all toy engines, 15c. 

The Young America En- 
gine, by mail, postpaid, 

1 50. 

The Young America, No. 
1, extra, by mail, post- 
paid, $2 25. 

The Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 50. 

Mechanical Movements, 
25c. to $2 50 each. 

__ Liberal Diacount to Trade. 


Pomeroy’ s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


HE DEBILITY OF OUR BOYS and 
the Early Decay of our Young Men. 
—A new work by James C. Jackson, M.D., just pub- 
lished. Flexible covers. Seventy pages. Price 50 
cents. Send for table of contents to 
AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 











[Jury 20, 1879, 
HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe 
Fetrivere, Author of ‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Leather Tucks, $5 00 


arge 12m 
Large 12mo, 


The new edition of this popular Haxp-Boox or 
Teaver. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden ; Dublin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London ; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Parise; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste ; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books 
Onur advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take “Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plane of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





Pusiisurp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ew Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00 — 


BOOK-HOLDER 


For the LAP and KNEE. 
PATENTED.) 
Relieves the nanas of all 
the weight and care of a 
book. Allows a person to 
sit any where, and in any 
08ition, without restraint. 
Veight only six ounces. 
Will bold any book. Holds 
the book and the leaves 





open, and at any height or 
angle required. Made of 
black - walnut and plated 
| wire. Elegant, simple, 
strong, and durable. Price, express free, $2 00 aib- 
eral discount the Trade and Agents. Send for cir- 
cular. . M. THOMPSON, Providence, R. L. 





In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine "Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES—playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments 
of Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
men. M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 

} 680 Broadway, N.Y. 


JORTABILITY combined 

with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA 

and general out-door day anc nig! it 

double yerspective glasses; will 

show objects distinctly at from two 

to six miles. Spectacles of the 

greatest power, to strengthen and 

| improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
quent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stam 

| SEMMONS, Oocnasts Orrictan, 687 Broadway, N. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 





As now improved, the most perfect pen manufactured. 

| Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 
Can be sent by mail in a registered letter. Send for 

Cirewlarsa. Manufactured only by 

JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 


~ WOODWARD'S COUNTRY. 
HOMES 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
15 »() ge moderate cost. 
$1 50, postpaid. 

ORANGE JUDD & co., 
4P UBSLISHERS, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

&#~ Send for Catalogue of all the 

| best books on Architecture, Agri- 

| culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


5 MY STERIOUS. PICTURES FREE. 
Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston, 
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NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Paice One Dotan; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


In TrovatTore, | Norma, 

RiGOLetTrTo, OBERON, 

Don GIOVANNI, It, BaRsrere, 

Lvotra pE LAMMERMOOR, Le Nozze ve Fiearo, 
Lvuorezia Boreia, La SoMNAMBULA, 


Fipeiw, Der Fremscuvrz, 
Fra Diavoio, TANNHAUBER, 
MASANIELLO (next month 


“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consi ler them thoroughly 
correct and reliable 

(Signed E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION | All genuine 
s Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
> Banow Liz- 
bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label 
’ NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and A ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J, MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for aig & illustrated Pamphlet 
toBEN DS, MANUFACTURER, 
+ Fencral & 152 K nec land Sts, Boston ; 

EDWARDS, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 

KEuiy, HOWELL & Lupwia, 917 Market St; 
Philadelphia; J. F. Eywarns, 190 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, C hieago >—Manufacturer's Agents. 





JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufgcturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City 


% y T T wre 

IF YOU WANT 
shi 

To do yourown printing, and the 
best job press in the world to do 
it with, then you will get THE 
YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING 
PRESS. A descriptive Circular, 
with Speci men Book of Type, &c. 
sent to any address by JOSEP H 
WATSON, 85 Water St., Boston, 
and 58 Murray St., New York. 


THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 
Book of Reference for 1872. 
New Rules. 100 Colored Illustrations. By mail, 15c. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N 


P. 8.—Club Outfits a specialty. 


—w au ee. 
PYSPEPs! we, CURE D. 
. Sa PILL ram 
Thousands are being cured by these infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 60 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., N.Y. Send for Circulars. 


N USTACHES will grow on the 
face by using “ Aven'’s Ursin,” 

ed. Price 50 cts, 

Charlotte, Mich. 















— 








smoothest 
or money refund- 
H. HENRY & CO., Lock Box 52, 





@ E.Howard &Co.®. 
1S MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 











RR" iVERV Ay W Military Academy, 


epsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for ‘bao 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
fess than $300 to B ake any 960 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factor 
pric e, and warrant Five ¥ 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, 4c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and ritories. 

U, 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 











HARPER’S 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hols« 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimple that 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
iraperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
: button-holes. 
They give uni 
versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
ise them say they 
ire worth their 
weight in gold. 


tions for use, sent 
: by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 
. . cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for thie and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

> ~~ E WATERS 
A Great Offer.— i wee RY” 
will dispose of One Hundred om 3, MeLoprons, and 
Oxreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
montH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments 





d, 









se 






-aTSHOp,, : 
BS ane® 
act 
SHADE ROLLERS. 
: PAT.OCTAM 64. 


—S— 






‘Opell OY} 0} IUOg 


SNULL GNV STAdOW 





For Sale by Upholsterers. 


486 « Cor. Broome 
Street, 
pectenatet ti y. ¥. cit 
AGENTS ) earn $100 Weekly Address 
AGE. S Mrens M'r’e Co , 104 John St., N Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER'S See. 


No Cords or Balances U 


These P stterns are Gnawen to Fit any Fie and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND Di 
REOTIONS FOR YOTTING TOUKTHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIECE OF THK PATTERN, #0 as t . 


justed by the most inexper 
is taken for Ladies by ; 
under the arms, across the ‘ ' 
blades, and two inches above the fu part of 
chest: and for Children, straight around the | 
under the arms 


The followin 


enced Thet bust measure 





g Patterns are now ready 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER : Nx 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “ 11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUT o 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUI' : 7 


MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old . 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years old “ on 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old “ oF 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEE, AND 
JACKET (for boy fre 9 ve ] o 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT. W. AIST, nd KNK ‘K 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years ol 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years ok 
INF ANT'S W ne ny oy 
h Pett 


ak, Gored R 


Yoke 8 ! um 
MARGUERITE. POLONAISE. ’ ALKING 
SUIT : 








LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER “ 42 
GIRL’S W ATER-PROO! CLOAK (for g fron 
» 15 veare « 44 
GENTLEMAN'S ‘DRESSING - GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOt +2 DRESS, with Apron 
front Over-skirt a aVicis g Skirt “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENTS + DRESS, with Ad 
stable Court T and Round Skirt * 4 
WATTEAI MANTLE with Pleat Blons« 
Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt Mw 
MAKGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUTT “ 59 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Por 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt “* & 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQT E with Post 
jon Basque, Apr m-front Over-skirt, and U1 
der Skirt (for fr i ¢ “ 9 
LADY’S SACQUE WR \PPER. 
sar todd LINGERIE (Dress Ss e, Corse 
er, N ght Sacque, Yoke Nicht Drees, ¥ ke 
1 Drawers “ 6 


PLAIN. BASQI E, with Apron-front Over-skirt 


and Walking Skir 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT ] 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

Fret os B mee, Apron Over-skirt with Wat 
tean ‘and Walking Sk . 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK 
ING SUIT, w Cape ’ 
| TALMA, with P ted Hood, Postilion Wa st, 
| Dolly Varden Over-skirt nd Walking Skir Om 


VEST — with Over-skirt and Kilt-ple at 

Skirt (fe rl from 5 to 15 years old ?_ 
LADY'S POSTILION.B ASQT oh nn tg 
POINTED CAPE, w th 5-Ple nat ouse, Over- 





ekirt, and Walking Skir _« oe 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 


from 4 to 12 veare old 5 
POSTILION-BASOQUE POLONAISE. with 

Ay ron Front anc Adjt istable De ™m T Alhe | 

Skirt “ oF 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT = 


‘ P ‘ Pp 
VENTY-FIVE CENTS. Niz 


ve sent for $200. No patterns separated 


} t 





please epecify the Num}! ver of paper con 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


ai the usual discount 


i HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WEEKLY. 
Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


1. 
} 20 EUROPE Harper's Hand 


n Europe and the East t 


h Great Britain and Ireland, France 
Germany, Italy, Egy; Syria 
zeriand, Tyr Spain, Ruseia 

el By W. Pemun xe Fr 


Harper’s Phrase-Book “se ‘ 





ine,” & Mw . } 
8 of Citie Ek h Ye 
Tucks, ¢ 


LORD KILGOBBIN. A Nove 
Autl irles O'Ma 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; ¢ 


r of **< 


THE DESERT OF THE E 

tt in the W rness of 
derings ndertaker 
nance Survey of Sina 
Fur 
I 


rr 








4 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. ue 
Ohio. By Wa. Ftace, Author of “Three Seasons 
European Vineyards,” & Lilustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
ver, DO cents 
5. 
THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram 








mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Gronrocr Cre 
Tivs, Professor in the Universit ans 
lated under the w sion of the i by 
Ww. Surrn, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Un 
versity of Londor — Editor and 
Latin Dictio 8 , and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 & 
6 
IS IT TRUE? T a, ( s i W erf 
lected b Author of J H x, ¢ € 
ma Be V IV. of Books 7 r 
< h. 90 cents 
A SMALLER ENT HI RY I HE EAST 
from the Earliest Times to the ¢ es Alex 
ander the Great. I I t, A B 
] M I an, As M I n 
By Pausr Surrn, B.A. With Woo 8 é 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00 
ANNUAL RECORD OF IENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871 Edited by Spencer F. Bate with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science 2mo, Cloti 


$2 00. 


ALBERT LUNEI 


Broveuam. 8yo, 





10 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wau. J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-Schoo The Merchant 
of Venice The Tempest Henry VIII J is 
Cwmsar Iijustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound iu one volume, handsomely orna 
mented, $3 00 

A BRIDGE F GLASS A Nove By F W. Ront- 
8 Author « I'rue to Herself ‘Por Her Sake,” 

‘Carry’s Confession,” & Sv 60 cents 








TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Serm 
De Wirr Tatmacr, delivered 
ernacile. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 


ms by the Rev. 7 
1 the Brooklyn Ta 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS 
Ourver Twist With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00 
Martin Cuvzzirwrr. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, § 








14 
TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life 
Rev. John Weeley, M.A... Founde 
ty the Rev. Luxx Tyeeman, Author of 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” P site. 





, in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 30 | 


ew” Hazrenr & Baoruens will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


sw~ Hanren's ATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents + pos page srammpe 





Three-Ply Roofing 
Samples and Circular 


ICA ROOFING CO., 78 


Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 






who send Th nte fe 

* Star - Spangled Ban ‘ 
mM r 

i N. i 


CUNDURAN GO. 


s, Keene, & 
Rah outs Fluid Extract 





2% The best-known 
dy Blood Purifie r. bs 





« st wae) " Or 710m, Mo 60 Cedar St 


M‘ USEUM of wonnees 3 ei nt Cuno 


Book Co., Garretteville, O 


a se 


<= ANTELS 


SLATE | 


GENTS WANTED.—The New York Plate- 





JA. Glass Co. supplies, transports, and sets Plats 
as well as indemnifies against all casualties Agents 


Glass, 








wanted, Send for Circular, 194 Broadway, N YX, = 








BREECH -LOADING 


SHOT-GUNS, 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, & METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES. 


Schuyler, Hartley, & Graham. 
19 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y¥. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


SAVE. YOUR EYES !I«- 
Throw Away Your Spectacles! 
Avoid a Surgical operation by 

reading our Jilustrated ** PHYSI- 


OLOCY OF THE.EYE AND SIGHT”’ 
and Near-Sightedness. It treats 


on Impaired Vision,Weak, Watery, 
Sore and Inflamed EyeS#and the 
worst disorders of the Eye. Mailed 
free to any address by 
New York College of Health. 
BOX 840 P.O. 165 & 167 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
EMPLOYMENT. 

I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terme and furnish suct 
advertising facilities that no man need make Jess than 
i1atter whether 





At m of anew 
dress given to lady canvassers Address Dr. O. PHELPS 
BROWN ‘ ( Stree nev ( N.J..a 
! parti ire s t ma 


PROF, FOW! 
Manhood, Woman- 
itual inter-rela- 

L ove, Eas L awe, Power, &e. 








tions; 


terms. 
CATIONAL PUBI ASHING CO 





rdinary inducements 


189 Eighth St., N. ¥ 


BOOK AGENTS WAN VTED. 


TI rit { M'Clintock & Str 








Care Messra. Harper & 


MONEY Check Outata, Catalogues, eamples, ond 
full partic re FREE 





S. M. Srexnorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 
MONEY :. nCheck Oat. Creu. 
yh ~ bo. 68 Fultos St... N. ¥ 
FREE TO BOOK AG ENTS 
> ate Foml B ble, contall r ry 50 fin New 1 


Avent, f of charge 


ture I to any Book 

Address NATIONAL P' BLISHING CO. Phila, Pa 
A DAY to sell DORMAN'S LITTLE GEM 
Linen and ¢ i Marker Address U.S. M’r’e 
‘ oT Weat ioe bard St., Baltimore. 


Address O. F. Tem "ETON, 618 Broadway, N. Y 





NG THOUGHTS of Leading Thinke rs. 


ra. A mine of g Eke I # rapid 





nts. addrese J. R. Foerer & ( 


G iE NTS w auted. 
atanyt 


Oo Fine Art 


make more money at 
t are free 


hers, Portland, Maine. 


195 A MONTH TO AG hs NTS, and all ex 
| penser pa ‘ al siness, Addre 
| D. GRAY 2 CO Ypeilant ' 


S10 Res WANson, bombay, Flin Co, 3 


4 








| TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR 
H n's Maca xr, One Y 2400 
Hans Wet ( y a 
| Ha n's Bazar ‘ ve 4 
Ha Magazine, Ha "i ARPER's 
Bazat : $ 
| ‘ I r( ¥ 
B f Five 
bs ? 4 
1 4 
| : ‘ the 
M f Wee Bazan 
8 iA 
, , « os bom 
be ed a) h 
MAGas 20 cente for 
\ u Ss apre 
Maca ence W ‘ 
I { wr. 8 
5 < Ww ' 
f ret that € 
t T ‘ f 
\ , \s t t 
y mee of M Rava me 
Mw | ‘ 
\\ > nge i, 
. | on ( r Draf 
ft &} ene ie prefe 
I ( ‘ r Draft 
¢ 4] J oes to 
t 
I \ Harper's Perronicare 
H M Whole Page, #800; Half Page, 
$ ‘ | $150—ena nee 
Har} W Ine Pages, $2 0 pe Line 
| Outs e, $4 00 per Line—each ineert 
Harpe Razar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARBER & BROTHERS, New York 








HARPER'S 





WILL THE SNAKE SWALLOW THE TOAD? 


Mr. Charles W. Hassler’s 


an instance of what per e, intelligence, and integrity 


} 


success in business is veran 
accomplish. Mr. Hassler has devoted his 


he Banking and Brokerage business relating to Rail 


may 
personal attention to the specific bran h of 
road Bonds, and there i is probably 


no one better posted than he is in all that appertains to them. His well-known sdver 
tisement, *‘ Railroad Bonds—Whether you wi a to buy or sell, write to CHartes W. 
Hassier, No. 7W all strect, New Ae ha acted attention in all parts of the 
country, and increased his business. Wei te to” him if you wish anything 
in his | He n? “y Ward @ecsher* s C hristian Union. Sept. 6th, 18 


The BE ¥ KW I’ T H SE WING MACHINE, $10, 





Warr ed 2 years. Send 50 cts. extra, and we 

| y 8 ul This machine is highly recommen by “* The 

\ meric \ t,” “Scient Amer Mr. Ora Judd, “* New 
York Independent,” “Hi th and Home,” “‘ Phrenological Journal,” “* Am« 

1 Artisan,” &c., &c., and by thousands of purchasers who are now using the 
Machine. Trust their judgment, and buy one for yourself. To be seen at the 
Express Office befor ou pay the Express Co. for it. If you don’t order at 
once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages of description, testimonials, and sam- 
ples l 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, New York. 


QAPOLIO- =: Senrers Sos ease 
Waves time, labor, material and expense. (’ L E AN ING ° 
TRE AT THE AU MAN MACHINE GENTLY, 


e winding passag rth, throug th which the main portion 
waste matter « ned with a membrane as 
is silk and a can make it. Neither 
tipation, colic, vowel compl aint can 












jiarrt 
diarrhe 














ures i und I tender membrane with a furious purga- 
tive and safest rem ~ in such cases is that mild balsamic and de- 
ightfui tor laxative, 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intestines, while it re boven 
them from the morbid humors whik h provoke abdominal disease. Sold by all 
druggists - 
On a journ y, or on your 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Procure a yearly General oe Self-Measure for Shirts. 
| 
Polie y in the Printed Directions for Selt-Measurement, List of | 
iid Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 


SUMMER VACATION, 


s5 ir every whet 


TRAVELERS 222: v2 
862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 


LIFE Com- 387 Brendwey, New York. 


if your hair is falling out, or 


INSURANCE 


f Hartford, ¢ 


iNpD ACCIDENT’ 


PANY, O onn. 


Cost ofa . Fema Accident Policy. 


pte Cn onion 9 om, 9. | DR, KENNEDY'S HAIR TER, 
ee ee ae eaeaas eee | a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 


ing. Sold every where. 


TT eT 





Preferred Class includes Clergymen, Editor 
yers, Merchants, Clerks, Bankers, Bookkee . 

Ordinary Class includes Commercial Agents, Tr 
ing Men, Insurance Adjusters, Bookbinders, 
Railroad Superintendents, Machinists, &£« 










ee a 


HAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN FEE. 


Medium Class includes Passenger Conductors, Cat Writes Ten Hours. Hole wr any pen. By ¥ 
penters, Blacksmiths, Farmers, Butchers, Masons, | Nickel, $1.00; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 und $3.50; 4A, ~ 
Stage or Express Drivers. he. prs ality Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pencils, &c. 

; - ens repair sehen .o ach. Send stamp for Circular. 

MANN’S NEW TROLLING SPOON, . A. COOKE, 66 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ws Price-List Baltimore. Md. 





For « atching P ike, 
by mail, 7% e 


Pickerel, Bass, Trout, & 
JOHN H \ANes 











| 
| 


| 75 cents. 


| 





GIVE 
growing thin, use one bottle | 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


, $290 


WEEKLY. LJeny 20, 1872 


WOOD BROTHERS C0, 


740 BROADWAY, New York. 


SEASONALLE STOCK OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


New Designs and Fashionable Styles. 
LANDAUS, VICTORIAS, 
CABRIOLETS, LANDAULETS, 
T CARTS, DOG CARTS. 


PONY 





) 


STYLES OF 


CARRIAG 


y S 


All of their well-known and superior sthiiaai 


SHIRTS. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The sales of Sewing Machines in 1871, as reported, un- 
der oath, in 1872, to the owners of the Sew- 
ing-Machine patents, show that the 
SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LAST YEAR SULD 


(181, 260 Machines, 


Ninety rad cent. of them being for Family use. 


J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
THIS 18 OVER rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of W —_— XX 
50 000 muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the en. 

5 t® Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Mu sli n for $1 ¢. 

machines than were sold by any other | 2” Six g . arris - 

Company during the same period. Tog outside of New York a 
THE 


rentlemen residing 
SINGER 1 {NI F iC Tl RING (0. fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 


urementsin inches: Size of Collar worn ; 
34 Union Square, New York. 





Oo 


More sewing 


centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle « 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist 

| of Pl an aes ittons ; 
tc? The Trade « upp it 





sty a uff 
d with Dress Shirts t« 


THE ONLY PEN TO 
BRIGGS MARKING PEN 


Sent free, 


MARK CLOTHES WITH! 


alts 5 









TRavE- 
MARK 







with Payson’s or Briggs’ 
Traveling Agents wanted. 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fultor 


vos Metropolitan Hotel, 
DOOLEY 


ie WASHINGTON, D. c. 
iS Congress Hall, 
YEAST 
POWDER 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
FOR THE 


J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 
Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley. | 


WE ALL LIKE 


GOOD BREAD, 


And wherever 


DOOLEY’S YEAST POWDER 











GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE 
Is used 
ELEGANT, LIGHT, AND WHOLESOME THE CHEAPEST 
Biscuits, Rolls, Bread, Griddle- * BECAUSE THE 


Cakes, Waffles, Muffins, 
Corn Bread, Fruit Dum- 
plings, Pot Pies, and 
Pastry and Cakes of 
Every Description 
can always be 
obtained. 
The CHEAPEST and BEST 
priced—BAKING POWDER. Families and consum- | 


ers of Yeast or Baking Powder, generally will find, by 
a little experience, a SAVING OF ONE-THIRD TO | 


Best and Most Durable. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East lith St., 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC 


N.Y. 









—but not the lowest | Se 2 


A DOMESTIC 


ONE-HALF IN THE QUANTITY USED, by compar- Luxury. 

json with other similar articles, OWING TO THE 

PURITY AND EXTRA STRENGTH. A DOMESTIC 
It is put up and sold in tin cans of 4% pound, ¥ 

pound, p yand, and 5 pounds each, a tual (or fu 1) Blessing. 





eight. 

“Ie Satisfaction in using this YEAST POWDER | A DOMESTIC 

8 always guaranteed. | I _ 

; Sol Y scr ona by Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Necessity 

ruggists, Fruit and Family-Supply Dealers, Ship | «+ 

- ugg ., } my and Family ipply Dealers, Shi; WILL LAST A 
IFETIME.” 

| DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, | UrETt 
Address 


69 New Street, New York. | 


I’ A FATR TRIAL. “DOMESTIC” §. M. Co, 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


MICROSCOPES, 


TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
LANDSCAPE MIRRORS. 


Established 1858. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING | FELT. 





| Tilustrated catalogues sent by mail on receipt of 10 
} cents each. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
| 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
A well-tested article of good thickness and durability, 535 Broadway, New York. 
suitable for steep or flat roofs; can be applied by an | 
ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. Send for circu- TA" Cc & CoO. 
lar and samples to E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane W ATER aan Bereet, THOY, WeWes 


ind 9 Liberty Street, New York. Build PAPER BOATS for racing, traveling 

hunting, and pleasure ; spoon oars, sculls, and general 

fittings. Publishers of the “‘ Oarsman's Manual.” 
Inclose stamp for latest circular. 


BOOK AGENTS WANT ED. 
.C, HOADLEY & CO., ) parti address AVERY BILL, re Ha 
Lawrence, Mass. per & Br +, 331 P St., New York 


BesKness § SCHOOL for Boys and Girls, Claver 
ack Y. 10 Departments. Rev. A. FLACK 


With or without Wagons 
Circulars . application. 


Warranted equal to any. 


for first-class Pianos. No agents. Circu- 
lars free. U.S. Piano Co., 865 B’way, N.Y 











